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EDITORIAL... 


A New Dignity 


During the past few years, pupils have turned in ever-increasing numbers 
to business education. At one time mere high school graduation was assurance 
of a job, and a college degree was almost an absolute guarantee. But the hobo 
jungle now knows the college graduate as well as the illiterate, and the harassed 
business man asks only, ‘“What can you do and how well?”’ 


Haunted by the prospect of joining the long line of idle and sullen class- 
mates who have preceded them, pupils are now searching for training which will 
enable them to answer that question with confidence. 


Consequently, business education has attained a dignity never before pos- 
sessed. No longer is it a dumping ground for low I. Q’s, a place to supply busy 
work to those not wanted elsewhere, until they reach the required age of sixteen. 
Earnest and able pupils have taken over the ledgers and typewriters and have 
gone forth as grateful and enthusiastic disciples of the school that has trained 
them. Principals, hitherto indifferent to this department, are learning that 
their schools are being judged, not by the honor pupils of Latin or history, but 
by the capable and efficient commercial pupils who pass directly into the local 
business houses, stamped as the product of their schools. 


Out of obscurity and indifference, business education has risen by the only 
route which leads to a permanent place in the sun-proved worth. As it has justi- 
fied its existence, business education has won the respect of administrations 
and an honored place in the curriculum. 


Warmed by this new glow of approval, commercial teachers have risen to 
their new responsibilities. Their classrooms are not sequestered havens of learn- 
ing apart from the turmoil of the world, but they are an active part of the world 
itself. Here pupils manipulate office equipment, acquire efficient methods of 
office procedure, and learn office discipline. From these classrooms, they are 
able to pass with confidence and ease into the business world. 


Nowhere is this new vigor and seriousness of purpose shown so well as in 
the commercial education conventions. Alert and eager teachers go in vast 
numbers to lay finger on the pulse of the business world where the efficacy of 
their training is soon to be tested. Pupils must be kept abreast of the times, and 
teachers go to conventions to learn what the times demand. 


Teachers know that chance or personality may win a job for their pupils, 
but only training will enable them to keep it. Realizing that they may hold in 
their hands the economic fate of those they train, business teachers are striving 
with an earnestness which is producing results. Not the least of these is in their 
own departments; there they are achieving a new dignity. 


Langley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
and President, Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 


Part | 


The Place of Vocational Education in the 
General Plan of Education 


by 


Ralph E. Pickett 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





1. ‘*The Place of Vocational Education in 

the General Plan of Education’’—Dnr. 

Rautrao E. Pickutr, New York University, 

New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’°—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’’—R. G. Wa.rtrrs, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. “Social-Business Education and _ the 
Social Sciences’’—Dr. KIMMEL, 
managing editor, Social Studies — 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. ‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—A.zBert E. BuLLock, supervisor 
of commercial education, Los Angeles, Calif. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Part I of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Co tvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 

. ‘What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Prorressor FRANCES 
Zuitt, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

- “How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision”—Dr. Davin B. Wrc etn, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


- “How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Deran J. B. Epmonson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








VocaTIONAL education is now gen- 
erally understood to be any education, the 
controlling purpose of which is to train for 
occupational efficiency in some socially de- 
sirable line of work. The definition is suf- 
ficiently broad to cover the whole gamut of 
human occupations from those requiring a 
maximum of background education and 
specific education, such as the professions, 
to those requiring a minimum of each such 
as the unskilled, industrial occupations. The 
history of vocational education shows a 
steady development from the earliest days 
in which almost all vocational education 
was under private control to the present 
time when the major part of the well- 
organized program is under public control. 
The histories of early civilizations show 
relatively few organized vocational educa- 
tion activities under public auspices. There 
were examples of training for the warlike 
occupations, for the priesthood, for certain 
kinds of governmental service, occasionally 
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for law, and for a few scattering specialties. 
Practically all other training for occupational 
efficiency that was not obtained through 
imitation, or the pick-up method, had to be 
obtained under private auspices. This sys- 
tem is vastly different from the system 
which prevails today. There are many 
reasons for this disparity, but two of the 
chief ones will suffice here. In the first place, 
occupations were not so varied in those old 
days as they are now, nor were the demands 
made upon the workers in those days com- 
parable to the demands made today. In the 
second place, there was an entirely different 
philosophy prevailing in those times than 
that which prevails now. 

It is rather interesting to trace the chang- 
ing philosophy of vocational education in 
terms of legislative enactments which can 
serve as milestones along the pathway 
traveled by our thinkers. Possibly the easiest 
way to note these milestones is to select 
some of the outstanding legislative enact- 
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ments of the United States government and 
to give a brief resume of the major provisions 
of each act. Let us hit the high spots of 
vocational education up to the year of 1862 
so that we may have something to serve as a 
foundation upon which was built the struc- 
ture of vocational education following the pas- 
sage of these important Federal enactments. 
In general, prior to 1862, professional 
education in the United States had to be 
obtained under private auspices and con- 
sisted usually of a type of education which 
would be considered sketchy, to say the 
least, in terms of our present standards. 
It embraced the fields of medicine. theology, 
law, the infant engineering, tegether with a 
few scattered efforts in some of the emerging 
newer professions. Training for the Army 
and the Navy was then, as it is now, ob- 
tained through the government schools at 
West Point and at Annapolis. Such training 
as was given in agriculture was given almost 
entirely on the farm by the farmer to his 
son. ‘Training in industrial pursuits was 
obtained almost entirely on the job, usually 
through apprenticeship in the skilled trades, 
and usually through imitation and the pick- 
up method for the less skilled and newer 
industrial occupations. Corporation schools 
as we know them today had not yet de- 
veloped to any great extent, chiefly because 
few corporations were big enough to be able 
to support schools for the training of their 
employees or recognized the need for such 
training. The great mass of individuals 
working in clerical, commercial, and other 
business pursuits obtained what training 
they got almost entirely on the job through 
imitation and the pick-up method. The 
future home-makers, wives, and mothers re- 
ceived their training in their homes from 
their mothers. Those who aspired to careers 
in art, literature, music, and the drama re- 
ceived practically no training, apart from 
that training which comes from struggling 
on the job, except in the cases of those few 
who were fortunate enough to be able to 
afford private instruction as pupils of 
acknowledged masters, particularly in the 
fields of music and art. Training for public 
service as we know it today was practically 
nonexistent, and training for personal service 
usually followed the form of an absolute 
novice breaking into the job and learning 
as he went along. In those days there was 
no great popular clamor for vocational edu- 
cation at public expense. In fact, there had 
not yet arisen the clamor for universal, 
general education at public expense, par- 
ticularly above elementary school level. 
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In 1862 Congress passed the Morrill Act 
whereby grants of public lands were made 
to the states for the support of agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. Our philosophy at 
that time embraced the idea of college edu- 
cation at public expense for these two fields 
of human endeavor, but it was still a fairly 
generally accepted principle that the aristo- 
cratic brains would be found in the homes 
of the well-born. Almost all of the state 
agricultural and engineering colleges have 
had their genesis in this Morrill Act; and the 
curve for attendance in these colleges, while 
showing a steady increase through the years, 
nevertheless could not show a greater in- 
crease until the philosophy of universal 
secondary education of general character 
had itself been fully accepted. 

Let us skip a great number of years until 
1914 when the Smith-Lever Act was passed. 
This act granted money to the states on a 
dollar-matching basis for the support of 
extension education for adults mainly in 
the fields of agriculture and homemaking. 
As more and more of the states availed 
themselves of this financial assistance from 
the Federal government, more and more 
programs of adult education in these fields 
got under way, and the curve for the increase 
in the number of people deriving the benefit 
from such extension training shows a steady 
upward trend. 

However, it is not until the year 1917, 
when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed, 
that we begin to see a curve with a truly 
astonishing upward slope. This act granted 
sums of money to the various states, again 
on a dollar-matching basis, for the support 
of public secondary education in agricultural, 
trade, homemaking, and industrial educa- 
tion. It is true that some of the states and 
municipalities had, prior to 1917, estab- 
lished under public auspices certain notable 
secondary schools for industrial and agri- 
cultural occupations but these examples 
were of very infrequent occurrence. Philan- 
thropists had established a few outstanding 
industrial schools such as the Baron de 
Hirsch School; trade associations had estab- 
lished some specialized schools; associations 
of workers had established some trade 
courses. Many of these agencies have sur- 
vived even to the present; but the total 
number of people receiving training in them 
represented then, as it does now, only a 
small fraction of the whole industrial popu- 
lation needing and desiring such preparation. 
It is worthy of note also that privately 
operated correspondence schools are sup- 
posed to enroll something over one-half 
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million students year by year in their in- 
dustrial and technical courses. 

In order to understand how our philosophy 
had changed sufficiently to warrant the ad- 
vocacy of a law such as the Smith-Hughes 
Act and to insure its passage, it is necessary 
to note certain changes in our general educa- 
tion program and certain changes of an 
economic and social nature. The United 
States had become the most ardent sup- 
porter of universal public education at both 
elementary and secondary levels that the 
world had ever seen. Practically all the 
children of all the people who were mentally 
and physically sound were not only enabled 
to obtain a full eight years of elementary 
schooling but also were required by law in 
many states to attend until eighth grade 
graduation and even in some instances until 
high school graduation. Some exceptions 
were made for those students of certain ages 
and certain degrees of school attainment 
who desired to leave school to go to work. 
Actually, the school-leaving age for the 
majority of children was encroaching into 
the high-school level even though not all 
the children who entered the first grade of 
elementary school succeeded in graduating 
from high school. Inglis, in his Principles of 
Secondary Education, gives a composite 
table of the various studies of school mor- 
talities which had been made up to the time 
when his book was published in 1915.1 The 
average derived from these various studies 
showed, roughly, that out of the typical 100 
entering elementary schools about the year 
1900, only 11 graduated 12 years later. A 
fragmentary study made for the school 
year 1916-17 showed that 12 per cent 
graduated instead of the 11 per cent of a 
few years earlier, and a still later frag- 
mentary study of 1925-26 showed that 14 
per cent graduated from high school 12 
years after entering elementary school. 
While the mortality for those attempting to 
graduate was still excessive, nevertheless, 
the number entering high school and per- 
sisting for one or more terms was steadily 
increasing year after year. 

These various studies of school mor- 
talities, and others which were to come later, 
indicated clearly to far-seeing educators 
that something was wrong with the tradi- 
tional high-school curriculum as a road to 
be travelled by all of the children graduating 
from elementary schools. In the language of 
those days “individual differences,” “‘diver- 
sified curricula,” and similar expressions, 
showed at least a recognition of the need 


for making some modification of the tra- 
ditional secondary school offerings if the 
vast armies of adolescents crowding into the 
secondary schools were to be taken care of 
with any degree of success. The traditional 
curriculum might have served for the small 
fraction of the adolescent population who 
formerly had gone to high school, but this 
curriculum was not a satisfactory one for 
the newer type of high-school students who 
in former years had stopped formal schooling 
at the eighth grade or earlier. 

The manual training movement of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the companion domestic arts and domestic 
science movements had provided a degree 
of diversification for these students, but 
most of this diversification was found in the 
elementary schools. There were only a few 
high schools, and these mostly in the large 
cities, where manual training for boys and 
domestic arts and science for girls could be 
found. Commercial education, on the other 
hand, had become an established secondary 
school offering, and that it was meeting a 
need was patent from the steadily rising 
curve of attendance in commercial courses. 
Nevertheless, the commercial courses in the 
high schools quickly lost most of whatever 
vocational characteristics they had ever 
had and became an acknowledged part of 
the general education program as was the 
case with the manual training and the 
domestic arts and sciences. 

The onslaught of the World War, the 
declining apprenticeship system in this 
country, and the steadily changing charac- 
teristics of immigration focused attention 
upon the acute need for industrial training 
if the United States was to maintain its 
position of supremacy among the nations 
of the world. The combination of the need 
for industrial vocational education and the 
increasing numbers of youngsters attending 
secondary schools hastened the change in 
philosophy which made possible the adoption 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. However, the 
early days of vocational industrial education 
in our secondary schools were not happy 
ones from the standpoint of vocational 
educators. One of the chief problems arose 
from the attitude of many of the educators 
of the general education field who saw in 
the new industrial schools an opportunity 
to get rid of all of those boys, and later of 
those girls, who were not able to survive the 
traditional college-preparatory type of sec- 
ondary education. History repeated itself, 
and the industrial schools for boys and girls 


1Alexander J. Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918.) 
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became the dumping ground for all of the 
adolescents considered to be misfits in the 
traditional secondary school. The same 
thing had happened in the earlier manual 
training and domestic arts and science era, 
and it happened again in the early days of 
commercial education. General educators 
did not realize that it is just as necessary 
to select trainees for vocational education 
programs as it is to select trainees for college- 
preparatory programs. 

Without going too deeply into legislative 
enactments, mention should be made of the 
George-Reed Act, the George-Ellzey Act, 
and the most recent George-Deen Act, all 
of which have served to increase the support 
given to secondary vocational education for 
agriculture, for trade and industry and for 
homemaking. In addition, newer fields 
have been subsidized, the most notable one 
being the distributive occupations for which 
support is to be granted under the George- 
Deen Act. It is of tremendous significance, 
however, to note how the curves for attend- 
ance in these secondary vocational training 
courses in these fields have gone steadily 
upward in a manner comparable to the up- 
ward slope of the curve for those attending 
secondary commercial courses. There is 
food for thought in a study of these curves 
if for no other reason than that here is 
tangible evidence that a felt need is being 
met by such offerings on the secondary level. 
The upward extension of the age for com- 
pulsory education, the declining employ- 
ment possibilities for people of all ages, the 
growing aversion to employing an adolescent 
when more mature adults are out of work, 
the changing nature of demands made upon 
vocational workers all have served to throw 
into the immediate and into the remote 
future many problems the solutions for 
which we have not yet obtained Neverthe- 
less, a study of school enrollments during 
the depression years will show that voca- 
tional secondary education still is con- 
sidered worth while by the increasing num- 
bers of adolescents obtaining benefit there- 
from. If the competition for employment 
remains as keen in the years to come as it 
it now, there is every reason to believe that 
even more adolescents will turn to voca- 
tional secondary education. 

The early days of mutual antagonism 
between vocational educators and general 
educators are slowly but surely passing 
from the picture. The reasons for this are 
many. General educators are realizing that 
the vocational schools have a definite func- 
tion to perform and are performing it 
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amazingly well in spite of the relatively 
short history of the movement and in spite 
of the admitted weaknesses in our present 
practices. Vocational educators, on the 
other hand, are realizing that general educa- 
tion is a fundamental essential in the train- 
ing of all of our adolescents, even for those 
who are later to receive a vocational prepar- 
ation. One of the basic principles now 
accepted in the field is that vocational 
education should be given only after as 
broad a foundation of general education 
has been laid for a student as is consonant 
with his ability to profit therefrom. Many 
of the adolescent industrial schools now 
demand junior high school graduation for 
admission to the courses preparing for the 
skilled industrial occupations. More ade- 
quate bases of selection for these training 
courses for the skilled occupations are being 
devised, and as we succeed in solving that 
problem, we bring into closer focus an 
equally vexing problem of what to do for 
those youngsters who fail to make the grade 
in the college-preparatory courses and who 
fail to make the grade for the skilled-trade 
preparatory courses. A partial solution to 
that problem is found in the establishment 
of training courses for the semi-skilled occu- 
pations and even, in some instances, for the 
unskilled occupations 

The last few years have witnessed a closer 
degree of cooperation between vocational 
educators and general educators than we 
have ever seen before, and those of us who 
are equally interested in both fields welcome 
this closer cooperation with enthusiasm. 
It is the tax-payer’s dollar which supports 
both types of education. In these days of 
universal education, it is the children of all 
of the people who are affected by the worth 
or lack of it, of our educational offerings. 
The problems common to both fields are 
numerous enough and complex enough to 
engage the best brains of both fields for 
years to come in their solution. There is 
work enough for all and glory enough for 
all. We have found that the mutual re- 
criminations, the “passing-of-the-buck,” or 
the disregard of the issues so characteristic 
of the early days never solved any of the 
problems before us in those days, and won’t 
solve them now. We have learned that the 
problems in one field are the problems in 
another field, and that if we ever hope to 
arrive at solutions, it is going to require 
from all of the workers in both fields a 
recognition of the commonality of our prob- 
lems and of the absolute need for unselfish 
and wholehearted cooperation. 
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Duties and Qualifications of the Supervisor 
of Commercial Education 


The second and concluding article of a series 
contributed by Mr. Kammerer. The first article 
appeared in the November issue. 


by 


Clyde W. Kammerer 
Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Many educators assume errone- really supposed to do. (2) Therefore, very 
ously that the supervision of commercial little was actually accomplished that could 
education is the same as in any field or phase be termed constructive in nature. Practically 
of general education; hence an academic everything was in the nature of petty, fault- 

rson is usually assigned to the task. finding, picayunish criticism. (3) Much of 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. the inspectorial work was no more than 
The difference exists with regard to the ‘“snoopervision.” The supervisor generally 
manner of selecting the content, the teacher had his own opinion, the teachers had theirs, 
preparation, evaluating standards, evalu- the administrators had theirs. The actual 
ating the teaching efficiency, jub analysis, task was scarcely understood. 
placement and follow-up work, teacher Crawford, through a questionnaire! found 
training, and the type of school organization. that the commercial supervisors of various 
These responsibilities require the services of cities listed a number of supervisory duties 
a specialist—one well trained in the intrica- as important according to the particular 
cies of the field. In some old publications judgment of the individual. The duties 
of the National Society for Vocational Edu- listed most frequently were: (1) Organizing 
cation, J. W. Studebaker, then superin- and maintaining an efficient staff, (2) pro- 
tendent of schools of Des Moines, Iowa, moting an efficient morale on the part of the 
commented: “One of the outstanding weak- teachers, (3) plant layout, (4) content and 
nesses of public education in the United subject material, (5) standardized office 
States is the result of poor leadership and records, (6) preparing new policies, (7) con- 
inadequate supervision, especially in the ferences with teachers, (8) supervising new 
large fields. This is usually entrusted to equipment, (9) conferences with principals 
teachers of poor training. Principals and relative to commercial education, (10) con- 
superintendents can offer little help because ducting surveys, (11) promoting publicity. 
they are not technically equipped to meet What is supervision? Briefly it means the 
problems in a technical field.” Ina field such «improvement of instruction or the improvement 
as this, there will be certain responsibilities of the teaching program. Therefore, it centers 
that are administrative in character, others around teaching. The supervisor is re- 
that are supervisory. One should know the sponsible for improving such items as class- 
duties that fall in either the administrative room organization, teaching techniques and 
or supervisory field. A person well versed in practices (such as Rice did in New Jersey’), 
commercial education will know these and_ elements of the program such as textbooks, 
plan accordingly. courses of study, equipment, discipline, 

Unfortunately a certain stigma or dis- setting in operation the standards for testing, 
satisfaction exists with reference to super- measuring the results, establishing medians 
vision. One could enumerate many reasons, based on factual evidence, and the installa- 
but the principal ones are: (1) The super- tion of teacher-training programs. Inspec- 
visor had a poor conception of what he was_ tion or visitation is in order, for there is 


1C, C. Crawford, Res bilities of Directors of Commercial Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 26. 
0 


rk: The Gregg Publishing Co., 


*Louis A. Rice, “Why Not Let Them In On ue The Business Education World (New Yo 
May, 19385), p. 702. 
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no other way by which he can obtain scien- 
tific evidence and thus formulate his reme- 
dial measures. Looking through a glass door 
is not obtaining much evidence that will 
help a person formulate remedial measures. 

Some of the responsibilities pertinent to 
this task of supervision are making plans for 
schedules, visitation, actual classroom super- 
vision, and establishing contact or channels 
by which one is available to the teachers for 
remedial work or classroom problems. The 
good administrator creates and maintains 
working conditions that will result in an 
efficient, smoothly operated program, pro- 
vided there is the proper supervision. For 
example, the supervisor weighs all evidence 
about the size of class or teaching load, the 
question of a new textbook, or the adaptation 
of supplementary material to the classroom 
work. The administrator passes on this and 
recommends it to the superintendent for 
action. Supervision can succeed and be of 
value only when the supervisor has a clear- 
cut conception of what his duties, functions, 
and responsibilities are, and those super- 
vised have the same idea about these things. 
Otherwise trouble will result, and the teach- 
ers will resent the work of the supervisor. 
He will be regarded as an intruder, or the 
classroom visit will be just a social hour. 

He should investigate the need for and 
the condition of the machine appliances, 
supplies, and other equipment necessary to 
the department; prepare standards of in- 
struction for the work of the department and 
for the teaching personnel; conduct studies 
with reference to the supervision, and with 
reference to the outside factors that control 
or influence some of the courses of instruc- 
tion. If the supervisor performs any phase 
of these tasks, he is certain to be rendering 
valuable constructive efforts. If the efforts 
are constructive, the morale is bound to be 
higher. There will be respect instead of dis- 
dain for the supervisor. In order to make it 
appear as if he is functioning, the supervisor 
often degenerates to issuing orders from a 
central office or from behind an administra- 
tive desk. This brings supervision into dis- 
repute. 

One of the first duties that the department 
head or supervisor should think of is his 
contact with his principal or, if the system 
is large, with his director. He must see that 
the proper material is on hand, such as sup- 
plies and textbooks; that equipment is kept 
in repair; that the teaching personnel is 


*P. O. Selby, ““A Score Card for Commerce Departments,” 


ready to start work. While not responsible 
for the selection of the equipment, he should 
see to it that the mechanical devices are kept 
in proper repair during the school year. A 
form should be kept handy on the desk in 
the typewriting room so that all repairs may 
be listed. This should be preserved as a 
check on the efficiency of the typewriter re- 
pair service. The supervisor should make 
periodic inspections to note the efficiency of 
a particular typewriter. He will thus be able 
to speak with authority when the board of 
education is calling for bids on new machines. 

Supplementary material should be made 
available for the various courses. See that 
the teachers have it and use it. The amount 
of visitation or observance work will depend 
on the teacher, her newness to the system, 
and her ability. 


Utilize the ability of the best teachers by 
assigning them to committee work, to assist 
in drawing up or revising courses, and to help 
train the neophyte or the student-teachers. 
When necessary to have a conference, have 
your material in writing, have a friendly atti- 
tude, emphasize that the conference is for 
the purpose of improvement of the school 
and the system. Your teachers’ meetings 
need not be of a general nature. Be definite 
as to what is to be done. General plans and 
orders can be typed and handed to each one 
so he will know your procedure on many of 
the details and rules that carry over from 
year to year. A department head should 
strive to have the department operate 
smoothly and with the semblance of a well- 
oiled machine. 


In the matter of equipment, several 
articles have been published, giving a very 
good and detailed list? of items for each 
supervisor to check. That list needs no 
further additions, though in order to secure 
the assurance that many of those items were 
not overlooked, the department head or 
supervisor should become well-posted on 
the best layout for that department. This 
will insure taking care of many of the items 
when a building is being constructed or a 
room remodeled. 


Some of the most common errors as far as 
faulty teaching are listed below. Other 
valuable aid can be found in the New Jersey 
syllabus.‘ 

1. Too much dependence and teaching 
from the textbook. Not well enough ac- 
quainted with supplementary material or 


Tae Batance Suemr (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., December, 1926), p. 10; F. G. Nichols, New Conception of Office Practice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 


35~41. 
‘Rice, loc. cit. 
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devices to color the teaching. A mere per- 
functory discharge of the class hour. 


2. Correcting papers at the desk. This 
fault is true especially of typewriting teach- 
ers. All books and manuals on the teaching 
of typing say, “Don’t hug the desk.” Yet, 
teachers do. The best way to overcome this 
is to assign such duties as the cleaning of the 
machines on certain days of the week, 
changing ribbons by certain teachers, in- 
specting the equipment at the beginning and 
the end of the hour. There should be an 
absolute decree that the teacher refrain from 
being seated during the typing class. Think 
up other ways of keeping the teacher from 
the desk. 

8. Failure to keep up to date, both in 
courses pursued and subject matter. Teach- 
ers have a weakness to consider their training 
ended when they leave school. They refuse 
to join with any movements for the better- 
ment of their chosen field. There are some 
who look askance at any teacher who does 
this. The necessity for supporting organiza- 
tions, for subscribing to magazines in the 
field is an index of a live teacher. That is the 
type of teacher who is constantly trying to 
improve the instructional method and willing 
to serve on committees. 


4. Some are negligent in taking into con- 
sideration the matter of adjusting the in- 
struction to meet the individual differences 
of a large class. This fault is evident from 
their lack of information about drill work 
or remedial exercises. They also fail to keep 
regular class plans or procedures, to check 
periodically on the completion of units of 
work, and to use diagnostic tests to ascertain 
troubles. 


In a large system, in which a head of the 
department is justified, there is an excellent 
opportunity for this head, generally a su- 
perior teacher, to exhibit supervisory and 
administrative ability. It is only in this way 
that the work of the department can be 
carried on as it is physically impossible for a 
city director or city supervisor to spend time 
in all of these schools. Furthermore, some 
schools may be well organized and need 
very little supervision. As a supervisor 
though, as a recent textbook® pointed out, 
there is great danger that many department 
heads will consider themselves specialists in 
their own narrow field, and their department 
or subjects will occupy a distorted view as 
far as the whole school is concerned. 


sEdmonson, Roemer, and Bacon, Sec 
‘Uhl and others, Supervision of Secondary 


Imogene Pilcher, “Supervision of Secondary School Commercial Education,” J 
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How can one judge if a person is well fitted 
to be a supervisor? First, he should have a 
definite philosophy of commercial education. 
Blackstone‘ lists as one of the first problems 
to which the supervisor should direct him- 
self—the aims and objectives of commercial 
education. Each student is trying to im- 
prove or to capitalize on his own interests, 
special aptitudes, and abilities by pursuing 
a course of training that will lead to market- 
able skill and knowledge. To obtain this 
skill the students must be required to meet 
certain performance standards. Herein is a 
fundamental difference between vocational 
subjects and general ones. The skill appeal 
in present-day commercial education is 
paramount, and the supervisor must have 
this as a part of his philosophy. Further, he 
should know about special methods in his 
field, the relationship of vocational education 
to the whole educational pattern, teaching 
methods, techniques and class management, 
tests and measurements, the effective ar- 
rangement of subject matter, how the work 
taught must function for the pupil in a 
particular field, the minimum employment 
standards, the demands for boys or girls, and 
the changes that social and economic condi- 
tions have brought about. These are all 
pertinent to the curricular set-up and to the 
supervisory program of a department head. 

How much occupational knowledge should 
the supervisor have? We can not expect him 
to be an expert in all fields of business. It is 
generally agreed he should be competent in 
one line and quite well informed in the 
others, at least to the extent of the psy- 
chology and the pedagogy involved in the 
latter. 

Should the department head or supervisor 
carry on extensive research? Several years 
ago an article’ was published in which the 
author went into detail describing the various 
types of tests the department head should 
administer. The department head or super- 
visor has more to do than to conduct a com- 
prehensive testing program. Possibly one 
large research problem, like an occupational 
survey, transcription problem, or others 
should occupy his attention outside of school 
but small problems are in order rather than 
elaborate research problems. A large system 
usually has a department set up to adminis- 
ter the testing program. The case of the 
department head with respect to a compre- 
hensive research program is like the first-aid 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Problem-Point Tests in Typewriting 


by 





NEW-TYPE TESTING. To what extent has 
the measurement of student progress and 
achievement in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
= been affected by new-type test- 
ing 

Twenty years ago practice sets and prob- 
lems were the sole means of evaluating the 
ability of the record-keeper. Since that time 
the battery of objective tests accompanying 
the textbook has become the chief measure- 
ment device in bookkeeping. Practice sets 
are now used to unify and integrate business 
transactions of one concern. They have 
become teaching devices, while the new- 
type test is the predominant means of eval- 
uation. 

The timed-copy speed test furnished by 
typewriter manufacturers is probably the 
oldest test in business education. It is tra- 
ditional to express typewriting ability in 
terms of so many words written a minute. 
The net writing rate was originally com- 
puted by deducting five words for each mis- 
take or error. Later this was increased to 
ten words. Then five strokes were found to 
equal the length of the average word. All 
of these are refinements of the straightaway 
speed test. 


New-type tests were devised requiring the 
identification of the parts of the typewriter. 
Correct finger technique and business cus- 
toms affecting the typist have been evalu- 
ated by means of true-false, matching, 
multiple-choice, and completion items. How- 
ever, the use of these types of objective 
tests in typewriting has been negligible and, 
in many cases, totally lacking. The early 
emphasis on speed has been retained. 


Dictation tests are the staff on which the 
shorthand teacher leans heavily. The read- 
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ing back of dictated material is generally 
regarded as an evidence of the student’s 
ability in stenography. In addition to speed 
and dictation tests, there has been a tend- 
ency to give tabulation tests, placement 
tests, business letter tests, rough draft copy 
tests, and transcription tests. 

Teachers recognize the need to measure 
skill and knowledge under the conditions 
found in the business office. However, the 
tests used to supplement the speed-dictation 
measurements in many cases could not be 
scored objectively. Sometimes the method 
of scoring was too difficult and involved for 
practical use in the classroom. 

Traditional tests in shorthand and type- 
writing are expected to measure skill or 
skills. In so far as skills are the proper point 
of emphasis, the tests are valuable. Not- 
withstanding their great value, they are not 
to be considered as the sole and exclusive 
measure of shorthand and typewriting abil- 
ity. 

New-type tests are expected to measure 
knowledge. Whether objective tests disclose 
recognition, recall, and reasoning is beyond 
the scope of this discussion. This emphasis 
on knowledge probably accounts for the 
importance of objective tests in bookkeep- 
ing. 
If objective tests are thought of in terms 
of true-false, matching, multiple-choice, and 
completion statements, it is evident that 
new type examinations are used to a smaller 
extent in shorthand and typewriting than in 
bookkeeping. 


THE OBJECTIVE SCORING OF TESTS. What is 
an objective test? To be objective must the 
test be composed of items in true-false, match- 
ing, multiple-choice, or completion form? 
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In our eagerness to change from so-called 
old-type to new-type testing, we have for- 
gotten to answer these questions. 

An objective test is one which will yield 
the same score regardless of the scorer. If 
all competent scorers of papers arrive at the 
same score for a given test, then that test is 
objective. 

OBJECTIVITY IS DETERMINED MORE BY THE 
METHOD OF SCORING THAN BY THE FORM OF THE 
Test. The question: “Who was the father of 
our country?” required an objective answer. 
In this era of new type testing it was re- 
stated as a completion item in the form of: 
The father of our country was............ 
Problems in arithmetic are objective in their 
results or answers. Certain subjects are of 
their very nature exact. Being exact, they 
may be tested by the use of objective media. 


Scoring the final answer of arithmetic 
problems as right or wrong is objective, but 
this method is too rough a measurement for 
remedial teaching. The student receives a 
100 per cent or 0 per cent. There is no means 
of evaluating results between these two 
extremes. Human relations based on the 
law of interest cannot be gauged by such a 
coarse yardstick. The span between per- 
fection and zero is too great. Gradual prog- 
ress and development are not encouraged. 

Why must we discard the problem test 
because the steps cannot be scored objec- 
tively? Why do we have to throw overboard 
all old-type test forms when we adopt the 
new? Why not try to adapt the problem 
test to meet the newer requirements? 


TESTING ABILITY TO APPLY SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE. Speed in manipulating the 
keys of a typewriter expressed in terms of 
so many net words a minute is the evidence 
of skill. Repeating the results of the hundred 
addition combinations depends on habitual 
recall. Writing shorthand symbols to repre- 
sent dictated words or phrases and then 
reading them back requires skillful training. 
Recognition of the balances of an account 
as a debit or credit must become more or 
less automatic. Present-day examinations 
are used to measure skills in typewriting, 
shorthand, rapid calculation, and book- 
keeping with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
_ What does the timed-copy speed test dis- 
close? How many times does the typist en- 
counter a similar situation in business? 
When does the stenographer read aloud 
from her shorthand notebook? Or write 
longhand opposite shorthand symbols? 





Does the bookkeeper deal with records 
without using amounts in dollars and cents? 

Is the ability of the student to add, sub- 
tract, divide, and multiply an assurance that 
he will use them when and where they are 
needed in problem solving? 

New-type tests have revealed the ability 
of the student to recognize certain principles 
which are used in bookkeeping. The business 
office has then found that the same student 
lacks the power to apply skills and knowledge. 

Can we test in an objective manner the 
ability to apply skills and knowledge to a 
business situation? This is the problem to 
be attacked. 


PROBLEM-POINT TESTS. Objective tests now 
in use need to be supplemented by other 
tests. If the results can be scored objectively, 
the applications of skills and knowledge can 
be evaluated. 

The problem-point test as applied to 
bookkeeping was explained in the April, 
1935, issue of THe BALANCE SHEET.! 

The typewriting speed and shorthand 
dictation tests can never be replaced, but 
they may be supplemented by other tests 
using the idea of objective scoring. 

A business letter illustrating problem- 
point scoring shows how such a test may be 

in typewriting. A simple letter is given 
in Illustration I. Illustration II shows the 
same letter as it might be given in a class in 
business English or transcription. 


A key to the problem depicts the stroke- 
point scoring. Such problems may appear 
in many forms depending on the stage of 
development of the typewriting student. 

This business letter problem is given in a 
simple form. Its parts are indicated in the 
manner in which the material is set up. 
Punctuation and paragraphing are given. 
It is not the purpose of this test to evaluate 
the student’s ability to correlate his knowl- 
edge of English and typewriting. 

As the student advances, the form of the 
business letter problem may change. For 
use in business English, transcription, and 
office practice classes, the same problem may 
be set up as shown in Illustration II. 


PENALTIES. The idea of deducting a certain 
number of words or strokes for a mistake in 
typewriting is more or less traditional. This 
practice will probably continue, even though 
many psychologists are convinced that re- 
wards for right-doing are more effective 
than punishments or penalties for wrong- 
doing. In the true-false tests the use of the 


Hervey, A. Andruss, ““Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting,” Taz Batancz Suxxr (Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co.), pp. 346-858. 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER PROBLEM 


Directions: You are to make one attempt. DO NOT STOP 
AND START AGAIN. Type the letter according to the 
following suggestions: 


Use a 55 space line and open punctuation 
Block the inside address 


Single space the inside address 
Indent the paragraphs 5 spaces 


Double space the body of the letter 
Type the signature ready for signing 





May 1, 1936 


Mr. John P. Matthews Kraemar Shoe Company 
9213 Broadway Avenue Scranton Pennsylvania 
My dear Mr. Matthews: 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Blake has discussed with you our 
letter of March 2 concerning your credit rating with 
us. Your report to him is exactly right; the merchan- 
dise was shipped and invoiced on the tenth of February: 
the bill will not be due, therefore, until the tenth of 
April. 


A substitute clerk carelessly posted the March item 
to the February account. The error was not noted by the 
credit manager; hence the letter to Mr. Blake. 


We regret the annoyance we have caused you. Your future 
billing will be handled more carefully. Won't you give 
us an opportunity to prove this? 


Sincerely yours, THE HANNAH SHOE COMPANY 
M. T. Thompson Office Manager 
MTT:?? (type your own initials) 





Illustration I: First Form of Problem 
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right-minus-wrong formula for penalizing 
guessing is an evidence that such a point of 
view is not peculiar to typewriting. 

Accepting the modern rule that five 
strokes represent the length of the average 
word, the total number of strokes and 
carriage-throws divided by five reduces the 
result to word-points. In the key in IIlus- 
tration III, 796 strokes and carriage-throws 
divided by 5 gives 155 word-points, the 
total score for the letter. 

Penalizing each mistake in writing this 
letter by deducting 50 strokes or 10 words 
follows the rule used in scoring straight-copy 
tests. Since there are about 50 strokes to 
each typewritten line, one mistake wipes 
out the credit for writing one whole line. 
Certainly a letter averaging a mistake to 
each line would not be mailable. 





The business letter problem as given in 
Illustration II presents difficulties in finding 
the sentences and then punctuating, capital- 
izing, paragraphing as well as typing them. 
This problem resembles the work of the 
stenographer in the business office more 
closely than the speed or dictation test. 

The number of strokes or words deducted 
for each mistake does not affect the objec- 
tivity of the test. Each error under the 
second situation might be penalized by sub- 
tracting 5 words or 25 strokes. The deduc- 
tions to be made in either case should be 
determined before the problem is given. 

Experimentation will serve to show 
whether 5 or 10 words are the most suitable 
for the individual classroom. Refinements 
of the problem-point test will result if it is 
used in the typewriting classroom. 





following suggestions: 


Block the inside address 


THE BUSINESS LETTER PROBLEM 


Directions: You are to make one attempt. 


AND START AGAIN. Type the letter according to the 


Use a 55 space line and open punctuation 


Single space the inside address 
Indent the paragraphs 5 spaces 
Double space the body of the letter 
Type the signature ready for signing 


DO NOT STOP 





office manager 


may 1 1936 mr john p matthews kraemar shoe company 
9213 broadway avenue scranton pennsylvania my dear mr 
matthews undoubtedly mr blake has discussed with you our 
letter of march 2 concerning your credit rating with us 

your report to him is exactly right the merchandise was 
shipped and invoiced on the tenth of february the bill 

will not be due therefore until the tenth of april a substitute 
clerk carelessly posted the march item to the february 
account the error was not noted by the credit manager 
hence the letter to mr blake we regret the annoyance we 
have caused you your future billing will be handled more 
carefully won't you give us an opportunity to prove this 
sincerely yours the hannah shoe company m t thompson 








Illustration II: Second Form of Problem 
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KEY TO BUSINESS LETTER SHOWING PROBLEM-POINT SCORING 
.. (Fifty-five space line) Strokes 
May 1, 1936 12* 
l 
] 
l 
Mr. John P. Matthews 21 
Kraemar Shoe Company 21 
9213 Broadway Avenue 21 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 23 
l 
My dear Mr. Matthews: 22 
] 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Blake has discussed with you our 50 
l 
letter of March 2 concerning your credit rating with 53 
l 
us. Your report to him is exactly right; the merchan- 55 
l 
dise was shipped and invoiced on the tenth of February; 56 
l 
the bill will not be due, therefore, until the tenth of 56 
] 
April. 7 
l 
A substitute clerk carelessly posted the March item 52 
1 
‘ to the February account. The error was not noted by the 57 
l 
credit manager; hence the letter to Mr. Blake. 47 
] 
We regret the annoyance we have caused you. Your 50 
] 
future billing will be handled more carefully. Won't 54 
l 
you give us an opportunity to prove this? 42 
l 
Sincerely yours, 17 
] 
THE HANNAH SHOE COMPANY 24 
l 
l 
] 
M. T. Thompson 15 
MTT:?? Office Manager 20 
Total machine operations including carriage-throws 5) 796 (155 
Points 
*One point is added to the number of strokes in each line for throwing the carriage into writing position for the following line 
Illustration III 
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Possible Future of Commercial Education 


by 


Earl Clevenger 
Head of Commerce Department 
Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Up to about a gen- 
eration ago there were physical 
frontiers. If a person became 
dissatisfied with his surround- 
ings, it was only necessary for 
him to pack his belongings and 
move on toward the West, 
making his home in suitable 
surroundings. 

No longer do these conditions 
exist. The last physical frontier 
is gone. Today we face new 
frontiers of a vastly different 
nature. We must deal with 
modern economic conditions. 
There is no other alternative. Our students 
must be trained to function in our present 
social and economic environment. They 
must be prepared to face the more compli- 
cated problems of the future. The responsi- 
bility of giving training for frontiers of this 
type is squarely upon us. We must face the 
responsibility. Something must be done to 
adapt our courses to the ever-changing 
business conditions. Research and publica- 
tions are of little value if we do not make 
use of such information in the revision of 
our courses to meet new economic condi- 
tions. I am not ready to admit that we 
should replace our present courses for new 
courses. What we need is not so much new 
vocational courses as new methods of offer- 
ing our present courses of this type. Revi- 
sion of methods of offering present courses 
of this type would do much to improve the 
situation. We need to become more familiar 
with the needs of modern business, and to 
use this information in the revision of our 
present vocational courses. 

Cameron Beck' touched on this idea when 
he suggested that one of the faults of the 


schools is “. .. the failure to seek a closer 
alliance with business.”” He goes further to 
say that “... little or no provision is made 


for job analysis and no study is made of 
present and future business needs.” What 
efforts are we making to determine whether 





or not our courses are practical 
—whether or not we are includ- 
ing in our courses the instruc- 
tion that is needed by the 
business men who employ our 
graduates? The answer can be 
determined by taking time a few 
afternoons and Saturdays to 
contact business men who em- 
ploy our graduates. Both will 
appreciate our interest and will 
usually offer valuable sugges- 
tions for the improvement of 
our work. 


Much material has been writ- 
ten recently about the future of commercial 
education, and there has been much discussion 
of the need for a revision of the curriculum of 
the commerce department. There are still 
departments that offer only shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. It has been 
almost a half century since these subjects 
were first introduced into the high school. 
This forward step was taken because there 
was a great demand for clerical workers who 
were able to perform functions in a business 
office based on the training which was re- 
ceived in such courses. The demand for 
such training continued for about forty 
years. During that time there was a great 
demand for stenographers and bookkeepers. 
Since the beginning of the depression there 
has been a decided increase in the available 
number of stenographers for work in business 
offices. There has also been a decided tend- 
ency to employ for such positions persons 
who are more mature. This tendency, to- 
gether with the tendency for young people 
to remain in school longer before going to 
work, is having a decided effect upon the 
number of high school graduates who are 
able to go directly into the business office. 
Probably not more than twenty per cent of 
the commercial majors (students who have 
taken courses offered in the shorthand and 
bookkeeping departments), who graduated 
from high schools this past spring are now 


1The Necessity of sg 4 Relations Between Business and the Schools (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association 
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working in offices in which the application 
of their training in these courses is a part of 
their work. If this is the case, the old type 
of vocational commercial education is only 
twenty per cent efficient. The point is, that 
if the only justification of a commerce cur- 
riculum is as a vocational department, its 
value in the public schools is rapidly on the 
decline. I am not ready to admit that the 
only function of the commerce department 
is to offer vocational training, nor am I 
ready to say that the vocational commercial 
work should be discontinued. Rather I do 
want to be understood clearly as saying 
that the vocational function of the commerce 
department should be continued for all 
those who want such work. 

We do, however, have our greatest op- 
portunity in training for everyone. In ad- 
dition to the vocational function we now 
have our greatest opportunity to offer such 
vocational training as is needed and, in 
addition, to offer courses which will make a 
contribution to the social and economic 
training of all our students. I feel that 
Blackstone? is correct when he says that 
“.. there is a need for consumer-business 
education for all students and need for eco- 
nomic citizenship training for all students, 
and that it should be provided for by re- 
quired courses . Similarly, there is need 
for vocational business training for a large 
number of students ... hence I anticipate 
one or more required courses in the junior 
high school and one or more additional 
required courses in the senior high school.” 
It is up to us to “sell” this idea to those in 
charge of curriculum revision of our schools. 


In schools that now offer only vocational 
commercial training the best policy possible 
would be to work for the offering of only one 
such course at first, making sure that this 
course is of the type that will really be worth 
while for all students. Such a course is now 
offered with decided success by many schools 
in the form of junior business training. It is 
frequently offered in the latter part of the 
junior high school course or in the first part 
of the senior high school course. 


Blackstone? has suggested, “Shall we 
continue in our old ways in fear and trem- 
bling lest our defects be discovered, or shall 
we have a new deal in business education?” 
In the same article he refers to the larger 
enrollments in junior business training, 


personal typewriting, and _ social-business 
subjects. Such courses would not only pre- 
pare everyone to understand better modern 
society but they would also increase the 
demand for commercial teachers, which 
would in turn make our jobs more secure. 


Commerce departments are not facing 
alone these curriculum changes for high 
schools. High schools have outgrown any 
purpose they may have had to graduate 
finished products. High school education is 
only a step toward further education—a 
step that necessity may demand to be wid- 
ened along with our other increased de- 
mands for extended education. 


In speaking of the revision of our present 
curriculums, Dr. Snedden‘ of Columbia Uni- 
versity goes so far as to say that by 1950 
“all the children of all the people will be 
attending full-time schools of general second- 
ary education until at least 18 years of age. 
These schools will offer no courses designed 
to train in full or in part for any vocation.” 
Not all of us agree that such a thing may 
happen so coon but the suggestion furnishes 
a basis for consideration of what may be 
contained in the commerce curriculum of 
the future. If such a thing does happen, 
then the entire offerings of the high school 
commerce curriculum will be nonvocational 
subjects such as consumer education and 
social-business education. Professor Snedden 
also suggests that vocational commercial 
education will be offered in only a few 
schools and only to students not less than 
18 or 20 years old after they have finished 
a full high school course in general secondary 
education. If an additional two years should 
be added to the public high schools, it is 
quite likely that there would be a tendency 
to defer the vocational training into this 
part of the education. One of the principles 
of curriculum building is that vocational 
courses will be offered as late in the school 
course as is possible so that the student will 
have the better background training and 
also so that he will then be ready to apply his 
training on a job as soon as the vocational 
training is completed. Because there are so 
many worth-while things that the child 
needs to learn, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn as many of these as possible 
before he begins training for his vocation. 
Among these things are training in consumer 
education and social-business education. 


8E. G. Blackstone, “Socio-Business or Economic Citizenship, Which?” Tur Batancz Suesgr (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Co., November, 1935), PP. 100-102. 
\ EF. ro Blackstone, “In Which Di 
November, 1988), p. 99 
‘David S 
Co., September, 1984), pp. 1-8. 
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If there is to be a full course offered, com- 
parable in length to that of the present high 
school course, before one may begin training 
for a vocation as Snedden has suggested, 
then we in the field-of commercial education 
might do well to think about what Shields‘ 
says: 

“Business education has at the present time and 
will have for many years to come, its greatest oppor- 
tunity in the field of training for all. Certainly the 
collective business foolishness of the decade 1920-1930 
was but a reflection of the kind of economic and busi- 
ness education which our schools had offered during 
the previous decade ... If business education develops 
an adequate type of training designed to bring about 
intelligence with respect to the business problems of 
the home, wise ag of goods, ... and a better 
appreciation of the individual’s relationships in a busi- 
ness society, workers in our field will have contributed 
mightily toward preventing the recurrence of such 
events as have a Maange an the past three disastrous 
years.” 


Shields points out here quite specifically 
that there is a very decided need for courses 
of a nonvocational nature designed to meet 
the needs of everyone in understanding our 
present highly organized business organiza- 
tion. There is an increasing demand for a 
new type of learning, the purpose of which 
is to train in understanding how business 
functions. Twenty-five years ago each 
family produced about 90 per cent of every- 
thing it consumed. The result was that 
there was little demand for the family to 
carry on many business transactions. Today 
just the reverse is true. We purchase about 
90 per cent of what we consume and actually 
produce only about 10 per cent of what we 
consume in the form in which it is to be 
consumed. People of a generation or two 
ago had little need for understanding any- 
thing about an economic organization, the 
type of which we come in daily contact 
with, because there was no such highly or- 
ganized business system as that of the pres- 
ent; consequently there was no need for 
courses in consumer education or social- 
business training. 


There are those who believe that the 
commerce departments should adhere 
strictly to vocational courses, and that 
commerce teachers are unprepared to pre- 
sent other subject matter. I contend that 
commerce instructors are as capable of 
arising to meet a need for a comparatively 
new type of training as any other group of 
instructors. The majority of commerce 





educational leaders are aware that there is 
a decided need of this type. 

Apparently Mr. Kelley* does not have 
much faith in the ability of commerce teach- 
ers to adjust themselves to changing eco- 
nomic conditions when he says, ““We must 
strictly limit ourselves to the training for 
business vocational efficiency.” If, as he 
suggests, commerce teachers are not pre- 
pared to teach the social-business subjects, 
then who are prepared to teach these 
courses? He is correct that teachers of com- 
mercial subjects such as marketing, econom- 
ics, and advertising could teach the courses 
in consumer education and social-business 
subjects. Many commerce teachers have 
already had training in these courses. Would 
it not be well for those who lack this train- 
ing to spend some time in school, possibly 
during the summer, in a study of such 
courses? Such training would not only 
better fit them to teach vocational courses 
but they would also be prepared to teach 
other related courses as well. This increase 
in teaching ability would also help to assure 
a teacher of more permanent work because 
he would be able to render his community a 
greater service. 

Tonne’ has well suggested that, “After 
all, everybody is interested in business, both 
as a consumer and as a member of an eco- 
nomic community.” Then why should it be 
necessary for any of us to change our atti- 
tude in order to be prepared to teach social- 
business or consumer education? 


Blackstone* is correct in suggesting, “If 
social-science teachers, with a background 
of history and government plus some little 
work in economics and sociology, are quali- 
fied to teach economic citizenship, then the 
commercial teachers—with a background 
not only of stenography, filing, selling, and 
other techniques, but also of economics, 
finance, accounting, law, business organiza- 
tion, and similar background courses—are 
fully as well qualified.” 

One of the staunch advocates of the voca- 
tional aspects of commercial education says, 
“To train bookkeepers and stenographers is 
one legitimate aim of the commerce course, 
but its truer aim is to increase our chances 
of successful economic adjustment.” It 
appears that this writer is advocating that 
the commerce department should continue 
to offer vocational training; but that in ad- 


tH. G. Shields, ‘A Preface to Real Business Education,” Tue BaLance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 


March, 1988), p. 291. 


‘Arthur C. Kelley, “Is Social-Business Training the Task of Business Education?” Tux BaLance SHEET (Cincinnati: South- 


Western Publishing Co., September, 1985), pp. 4-6. 
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dition to that, there is another function 
which should be performed by the depart- 
ment—training for economic adjustment. 
It seems that this training can best be done 
by means of social-business and consumer- 
education courses, which, however, need not 
be handled as two separate types of courses. 
For practical purposes the two may be com- 
bined. 

I agree with Tonne’s® suggestion that 
‘... for certain purposes a differentiation 
between business education for the con- 
sumer which is primarily pointed at the 
business ability of the individual as an indi- 
vidual, and the economic education which 
is primarily pointed at the education of the 
individual as a member of the economic 
community.” I doubt, however, the de- 
sirability for a differentiation of this work 
on a course basis. 

Lessenberry’® was evidently thinking 
about the advisability of revising some of 
our present courses when he wrote, “It is 
right to question the content of our courses 
in commercial education, but before we 
eliminate sections of work here and there, 
before we shorten the number of semesters 
in this subject or that, let us make certain 
that the time saved is well spent in attack- 
ing other problems of subject matter which 
will be more worth while than what we 
eliminate.” 


Approximately half a century ago there 
was a demand for more vocational training 
for those who were needed in various com- 
mercial occupations. Those in the field of 
commercial education rose to the occasion 
and developed courses to meet the needs of 
the times. Today there is a need for another 
type of training. Are we going to sit idly by 
and watch others snap up the golden oppor- 
tunity to offer courses which are so closely 
related to our department and which are 
so much needed by those who are going out 
into the world to face present economic 
conditions? There can be no question that 
commercial education, with all its possibili- 
ties, will go forward only when commercial 
teachers’ improve themselves and lead the 
way. 


Summarizing: 

1. Continue to offer vocational courses as 
long as there is a sufficient demand to justify 
them. Include with the other vocational 
courses, training for the selling occupations 
—retail selling, salesmanship, etc. There are 


*Tonne, op. cit., pp. 388-391. 


many more who enter the selling field (in 
stores, etc.) than the offices; so why should 
this former field of vocational commercial 
training be overlooked? 


2. Question the content of each of our 
present vocational courses to see what 
changes in methods of presentation might 
be made in order to make the course fit 
better into the needs of present-day eco- 
nomic conditions. This may be done by 
shifting the emphasis to include such topics 
as home budgets and profession accounts. 


8. Offer one or two courses, the primary 
purpose of which is not vocational but 
rather of a social-business and consumer 
education type. These courses might best 
be offered as Blackstone"! has suggested by 
means of one or more required courses in 
the junior high school and one or more re- 
quired courses in the senior high school. 
These courses should be taken by all and 
should, of course, be of a type to prepare 
for the economic and social problems of life, 
regardless of the future vocational plans. 
As need develops, other similar courses may 


be added. 


4. The sooner we are able to develop val- 
uable courses which may profitably be taken 
by all students, the sooner we render a 
service to all and in turn make our jobs 
more secure. Teachers of English, science, 
history, and mathematics have made sure 
of a demand for a large number of teachers 
of these subjects by seeing that such courses 
are required for high school graduation. 
Teachers of commerce might profit by the 
example set by teachers of academic sub- 
jects and offer courses needed by everyone, 
thus making sure of a large demand for 
these courses and thus a demand for a large 
number of commerce teachers. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


If you want to give a personal, nonvocational 
emphasis in bookkeeping, you may obtain 
BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS, consisting of a 
pamphlet of narratives and stationery for com- 
pleting transactions for a college student, a 
football team, a householder, a club, a pro- 
fessional man, a cafeteria, a farmer, a high school 
paper, and a high school treasurer. List price 
48 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco 











wD. D. Lessenberry, “The Questioning Age for Business Subjects,”” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
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Commercial Teachers and Credit Unions 


by 


J. Clarence Howell 
Head of Commercial Department, Cooley High School 
Treasurer-Manager of Detroit Teachers Credit Union 
Detroit, Michigan 


THERE was a time when commer- 
cial teachers were recruited quite largely 
from the ranks of business. The only alter- 
native was to foist a commercial subject on 
the shoulders of an academic teacher and let 
the teacher do his best or his worst as the 
case might have been. It was quite gener- 
ally conceded that the teacher with com- 
mercial experience was to be preferred to 
the other kind, even though his pedagogy 
would not always bear examination. Often 
the teacher who had not had this business 
experience felt impelled to go out and get 
into contact with the business public. This 
contact was accomplished by getting em- 
ployment during vacations and outside of 
school hours. Such experience was usually 
quite helpful, although often it really meant 
getting behind the counter and selling goods 
without much knowledge of salesmanship, 
or filling a routine typing job. It rarely in- 
volved anything which would give a broad 
general view of the business or had anything 
to do with management. 

With the development of schools of busi- 
ness training for teachers, some effort has 
been made to overcome the lack which was 
apparent in the earlier years. Teachers are 
now much better trained for the teaching of 
commercial subjects, but it is doubtful if 
those who have business experience consti- 
tute as large a percentage of the entire com- 
mercial teaching staff as they did a quarter 
of a century ago. This article is written for 
the purpose of bringing to the attention of 
commercial teachers a way in which they 
may gain real business experience while pur- 
suing their work as teachers, thus bringing 
into the classroom a fresh viewpoint and a 
richer experience. 

Very few teachers are well off financially 
when they start teaching, and this number 
is not greatly increased by those who gain 
wealth by teaching. I do not know if one 
ought to call teachers thrifty as a class. 
They have too much of an appreciation of 
the things which money will buy to become 
generally accumulators of wealth. It also 
happens that too often those who succeed 
in saving something out of their monthly 
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pay check become “easy marks’ for pro- 
moters of get-rich-quick schemes of all kinds. 
If they have saved money and invested it 
in the stock of a corporation, they seldom 
have any opportunity to participate in the 
management of the corporation. Very few 
teachers have the necessary capital to par- 
ticipate in business. 

During the last quarter of a century there 
has been going on in this country a rapid 
development of the credit union movement. 
A credit union is just a miniature bank 
owned and controlled by a group of ordinary 
folks, usually wage earners, for their own 
mutual benefit. The shares in a credit union 
never have a par value of more than $10, 
usually less. Every member becomes the 
owner of one or more of these shares. The 
capital is unlimited, and he may buy as 
many shares as he wants at any time. If 
he wants to use his money, he can draw it 
out by selling the shares back to the credit 
union. He may also deposit money in the 
organization and receive a regular rate of 
interest for the use of it. The money from 
the shares and deposits becomes available 
for loans to other members of the group for 
provident purposes. It is legal for a credit 
union to charge its members as high as 1 
per cent a month on the unpaid monthly 
balance of a loan. These earnings become 
available for distribution to the members in 
the form of dividends on their stock. 

The credit union is usually under the 
supervision of the state banking department, 
or if it is organized under the federal law, 
it is under federal supervision. There are 
very few failures among credit unions. A 
recent report indicates that there has not 
been an involuntary closing of a credit union 
throughout the recent depression. These 
credit unions are organized in all kinds of 
groups of people. The only requirement is 
that the members shall have some bond of 
common interest. This frequently means 
that they are employees of the same com- 
pany or governmental unit. For instance, 
it may be a group of teachers. A large 
number of credit unions have already been 
established in teaching groups scattered over 
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the country. These credit unions are owned 
and operated by their membership. They 
are incorporated under state or federal law. 


The incorporators, of which there must 
be at least seven, meet and elect a board of 
directors. The directors elect officers from 
their own membership. These consist of a 
president, vice-president, clerk, and treas- 
urer. The treasurer is always the general 
manager. The members also elect two com- 
mittees, a credit committee which must ap- 
prove all loans before they are issued, and 
a supervisory committee which observes the 
working of the organization, sees that it 
obeys the law and reports any irregularity 
to the membership. It also makes a quar- 
terly audit of the books of the treasurer. 
Thereafter annual meetings of the member- 
ship are held for the purpose of replacing 
retiring directors or committee members, and 
to hear reports from the officers and transact 
such other business as may devolve upon 
them. In the annual meeting each member 
has one vote irrespective of the number of 
shares of stock which he holds in the organi- 
zation. Members are added to the organi- 
zation by vote of the directors. 


Much of the success of a credit union is 
apt to depend upon the work of the treas- 
urer-general manager. If he is a good book- 
keeper, is capable of meeting people and 
inspiring confidence and of helping them 
solve their financial problems, he has a 
decided advantage over anyone else who 
lacks these qualifications. Here the commer- 
cial teacher comes into the picture. There 
is no reason why, in any group of teachers 
where no credit union exists, some commer- 
cial teacher should not get busy and intro- 
duce the idea to his fellow teachers. If he 
does this, the group is quite likely to look to 
him as the logical person to take over the 
management of the organization, with the 
result that he will gain a rich fund of business 
experience and may also benefit financially. 
Credit unions are being organized in com- 
munity centers, churches, lodges, and social 
clubs as well as in offices, shops, and fac- 
tories. 

To organize a credit union in any group 
and to make it successful, there ought to be 
at least fifty people in the group who will 
ultimately become members. This is quite 
generally considered the minimum size for 
a credit union. No one knows what the 
maximum is. The largest one among teach- 
ers is the Detroit Teachers Credit Union, 
which now has nearly 3,000 members, and 
is growing rapidly. 
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I was a member of a small group of 
Detroit teachers to whom the credit union 
idea was presented just about ten years ago. 
No one in that group knew anything about 
credit unions, and all were inclined to be 
very critical in examining the idea as pre- 
sented by a man who was a total stranger 
to them. After hearing his explanation and 
then securing a copy of the Michigan credit 
union law and making a study of it, this 
group decided that the idea was sound and 
that there might be some use for such an 
organization among Detroit teachers. A 
local industrial bank had advertised in a 
circular letter to teachers that it had lent 
$90,000 to Detroit teachers during the pre- 
vious year. This was our only clue to the 
demand that there might be for loans, and 
we had no very definite clue at all as to 
what funds might become available to lend 
if we had any requests. 


However, we organized. No person in the 
organization group subscribed for more than 
two shares of stock, an investment of $20 
for each individual. We soon found a de- 
mand for loans. We let the other teachers 
of the system know of the organization and 
invited them to come in. They came very 
slowly. At no time was any pressure ever 
brought to bear to bring people in’ They 
were also told that if they had savings which 
they cared to invest, there was good reason 
to believe that they would receive a very 
reasonable rate of return because the over- 
head in a credit union is very slight, and the 
rate of interest charged takes care of the 
expenses and enables the credit union to 
pay a decent dividend on its shares and a 
decent rate of interest on its deposits. 


Gradually people invested and others came 
to borrow, with the result that in the tenth 
year of operation, the Detroit Teachers 
Credit Union had in shares and deposits 
approximately one-half million dollars avail- 
able for loans, and made during that same 
year total loans of nearly $600,000. It also 
had credit at local banks running up to 
$150,000. During these same ten years this 
one credit union has paid back to its in- 
vestors $100,000 in dividends, and for the 
borrowers it has cut the rate of interest from 
three and one-half per cent a month to five- 
sixths of one per cent a month. 


Any teacher who feels impelled to look 
into this matter further will be able to secure 
assistance from the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin, and from the Credit Union 
League, if there is one in his state. 
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Experience in Setting Up a Course in Consumer 
Education in a Small City 


by 
GENERAL PLAN. The successof L. Robert Frembling | that certain chapters fit exactly 
a learning experience depends Lodi Union High School the units set up. One unit was 
on its proximity to the actual meats eis °°" not discussed in the textbook 
experience. In planning a course Lodi, California and one part of the textbook was 


in consumer education, we 

should devise a course which gives the 
student everyday experiences of a consumer, 
and incidentally we would become ac- 
quainted with the material in classifying it 
for them. Two valuable aids in acting-up 
these experiences are a syllabus and a 
pamphlet file. 


MATERIAL. Because there is so much ma- 
terial, a teacher must eliminate some. The 
syllabus can be used to classify the material 
into suitable units and lessons. Students like 
to find material readily; this keeps up their 
interest to facilitate locating references. The 
file can be organized to fit the syllabus; thus 
plenty of material is readily available. 
Sources of materials will be shown later in 
this article. 


TEXTBOOK. Reports on magazine and 
pamphlet articles, if well synchronized with 
the unit and textbook are always particu- 
larly interesting to the class. This brings up 
the consideration of a suitable textbook. 
Only two textbooks were found that seemed 
to be suitable for the course planned. Of the 
two, Shields and Wilson’s Bustness-Eco- 
NoMIc PrRoBLEMs' best fitted the student 
needs. 


The next step was to fit the chapters of 
the book to the desired units as set up in 
the syllabus. This meant “skipping”’ 
around in the textbook, but it was found 


1H. G. Shields and W. Harmon Wilson (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1935). 


not considered in the syllabus. 

FILES. Two problems always confront the 
teacher in organization; namely, suitable 
tools and their cost. Box files suitable for 
filing all sizes of pamphlets are expensive. 
This problem was solved by using shirt boxes 
obtained gratis from a merchant. These 
were stripped with gummed tape-paper and 
one side removed. If each pamphlet is then 
enclosed in a manila folder, the reference 
tabs will show clearly without removing the 
folders from file. 


syLLaBus. A review of the syllabus I used 
will be found in the April, 1936, issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET.? One remark may forestall 
a criticism nearly everyone will think of by 
this time. The syllabus was not intended to 
be static. As new references appear, they 
are given to the student under the proper 
unit and filed accordingly. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF SUB- 
sect. A trial class of thirty-five students was 
scheduled for one hour a day. The purpose 
of the course was explained to the students. 
Each was requested to write out a brief 
statement giving his reasons for signing up 
for the course. A brief summary gives the 
results. See Illustration I. 


Although there is a rather large variety of 
reasons given, by far the greatest number 
apparently are interested in the problems of 
the consumer. 





Review of New Literature,” Taz Batance Suuet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., April, 1936), p. 878. 
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Illustration I 


Reasons Given by Student for Number of 

Taking Course Students 

1. Expect to have consumer problems some , 
De Ansa dintoktesilndinade tetecki eer 

; Had to have a fourth subject—seemed most 

DRE RR TT. 

SN SL  Serrrrerr erry 

. Want to be a buyer for a store—felt this 

 c8 > nbiev cess ekaeenyessshven 

. To learn to use money more wisely. ...... 

. Took to replace course “~~ sanguinarine 

. Want something new and different....... 

. Failed another subject so took this....... 

Introduced to it in another course; wished 

Oo CHING. os Cited oc vcccccbeeeenteeed 


Students like to tell about something 
which they have discovered. Much time is 


devoted to reports. One survey proved par- 
ticularly interesting to all. 


~ 
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METHOD AND RESULT OF suRVEY. A coffee 
survey was made to determine why con- 
sumers buy particular brands. Ten stu- 
dents each took a separate section of the 
city or country. Each went to one grocer, 
nine neighbors, and his own house. A pre- 
pared statistical sheet was to obtain answers 
to certain questions. 


Each student brought in his report sheet, 
which was then scored in colored chalk on 
a large section of the blackboard. The stu- 
dents followed the reports enthusiastically. 
The results were watched to see if any rela- 
tion existed between price, quality or blend, 
advertising and amount purchased, and type 
of container. In no case could any of these 
three relations be found. Of course, a survey 
of ten grocers and one hundred consumers 
cannot be expected to establish anything; 
but the student saw the problem much more 
clearly. 


DEVELOPING INTEREST. Further applying 
the principles of psychology, we should go 
from the known to the unknown (from the 
interesting to the little known part of the 
subject). In order that the students might 
be enthusiastic over the new course, it 
seemed advisable to put the unit on “Buy- 
ing” first and work toward “Wealth and 
Income” and other such intangible prob- 
lems later. Plans should be made far enough 
in advance so that materials can be gathered 
from all sources before the course begins. 
Otherwise, some of the best pamphlets are 
sure to come in after a unit has been com- 
pleted. 

Interest can be maintained in a subject 
under discussion by bringing in a person of 
authority. Merchants and other business 


men can be found who are willing to explain 
their position to an interested consumer. 
It was found that certain business men asked 
the teacher to give them time to demonstrate 
to the young consumer and to answer ques- 
tions. In a recent issue of a California pub- 
lication for commercial teachers, this phase 
of consumer education was criticized. The 
editor felt that this was “‘as efficient as Ike 
Cohen’s plan for filling his fire extinguishers 
with kerosene.” 

The students wanted to hear the head of 
the local credit rating bureau again. They 
regretted the small amount of time another 
speaker was allowed. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON CONSUMER ED- 
UCATION PROBLEMS. As previously stated, an 
abundance of material is available. The 
oo is one of separation and evaluation. 

o attempt will be made to list all sources 
here. The syllabus contains all of those 
known to me.* 


Series of pamphlets which are applicable 
to this subject are: 

Consumers Radio Series. National Advisory Council 
of Radio in Education, University of Chicago Press. 
(6 bulletins) 

University of Washington Extension Series. Univer- 
~ . Washington, Seattle, Washington. (2 pam- 
phiets 


Better Buymanship Series. Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. (17 
pamphlets) 

Modern Problem Series. The Education Printing 


. House, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. (2 bulletins) 


A few current publications which deal 
with this subject are: 

Consumers’ Guide. Consumers’ Counsel of A. A. A., 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. (bi-weekly) 

Consumers’ Defender. Cooperative Distributors, 
Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. (monthly) 

Reports of Food and Drug Administration. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Radio Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
(weekly) 


The following lists can be obtained which 
have valuable pamphlets of interest shown: 


Government Publications of Use to Consumers. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Pollak Pamphlets. Pollak Foundation, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Materials for Schools. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

List of Publications of Interest to Household Pur- 
chasers. U.S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Check List of Publications of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 722 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Publications of American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


*Mrs. Beulah H. Burrell, L. Robert Frembling, Cletus E. Zumwalt, Sy!labus for Course in Consumer Education (Lodi, Cali- 


fornia: L. Robert Frembling, Lodi Union High School). 
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A Lesson Plan for Salesmanship 


It is commonly recognized by 
teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators that lesson plans are 
needed in teaching, but it is not 
ordinarily recognized that the 
lack of effective lesson plans is one of the 
weak points in teaching practice. As a 
reader you may retaliate by saying that 
the teachers in your school system do pre- 
pare lesson plans which are, without failure, 
written up in a weekly plan book. To this 
let me add: so do the teachers in almost 
every school system. But a plan book and 
a lesson plan book are not ordinarily synon- 
ymous. A plan book is designed to include 
a few notations of what subject matter the 
teacher hopes to cover in the interim of one 
week. A lesson plan book is a detailed guide 
of what the class and the teacher expect to 
accomplish. A lesson plan book is made up 
of a number of detailed lesson plans. 

There are several definite reasons why 
more effective lessons are not taught and 
why lesson plans are not prepared. They 
are as follows: 

1. A teacher of three or more different 

subjects does not have the time to pre- 
pare detailed lesson plans. 


. An experienced teacher may feel that 
he knows his subject matter very well 
and, therefore, has no reason or need 
for preparing a lesson plan. 


Many teachers have not had adequate 

training in the preparation of lesson 

plans. They lack a concept of what is 
meant by a lesson plan. 

. There are teachers who do not wish to 
be annoyed by taking the time to write 
out lesson plans. 

From an analysis of these four reasons we 
may be justified to conclude: Those who 
may be classified under the first reason have 
a legitimate excuse. They should, however, 
endeavor to do some work in lesson plan- 
ning. Those who may be classed under the 
second reason are establishing artificial bar- 
riers to future progress. Those under reason 
three are to be pitied but to be criticized if 
they continue to remain uninformed. Those 
in the last group may be said to lack a 
serious concern about teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

There are some reasons why a lesson plan 
is needed. If writing makes a man exact, 


by 


Kenneth Zahniser 
Lincoln High School 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


then a lesson plan should have 
a tendency to promote an exact- 
ness in the teaching act. A good 
lesson plan will, therefore: 
1. Promote a careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher in re- 
spect to aims, pupil activities, subject 
matter, and teaching procedure. 
. Prevent the teacher from omitting vital 
and important phases of the lesson. 
Enable the teacher to be in a position 
to observe more readily the reactions 
of students and to steer the learning 
situation so as to obtain effective out- 
comes. The outcomes may correlate 
with the objectives, but there may be 
opportunities to develop a number of 
concomitant outcomes. 
Provide vital information to aid the 
teacher when he again teaches the les- 
son. The outcomes will be indicated 
and the entire lesson plan will be filed 
for future use. 


The lesson plan here is designed on the 
basis of the fundamentals of a lesson plan. 
The main objective, the immediate aims, 
the activities, the subject matter, and the 
method of procedure are indicated. Space 
is not provided for a review or the outcomes. 

This lesson plan is based on Chapter 21 
of FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP by 
R. G. Walters. The plan is so organized as 
to permit the work to be conducted at home 
and at school. The working out of the plan 
may require one, two, or even three days. 

This lesson was started on January 2, 
1936, and brought to a finish on January 6, 
1936. Copies of the check sheet and of the 
lesson plan were given out to each student 
in two classes. Everyone was provided with 
such supplementary oral explanations as to 
make it clear in regard to what we wished 
to accomplish. 


A Lesson Plan for Salesmanship 
I. Ossuctivs: To broaden the student’s outlook in 
regard to his relations with others. 
Il. Immep1ats Arms: 


A. To obtain an increased ability to put honesty 
into practice in the ordinary affairs of life. 
B. To obtain a tendency to appreciate honesty 
as a means of improving business relation- 
ships. 
To obtain a further understanding of the 
present practices of honesty in business 
relationships. 


(Concluded on page 192) 


C. 


‘FUNDAMENTALS OF SaLesmansuiP (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1932). 
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Testing Project of Business Education Council 


At the request of the editor of Tue Bat- 
ANCE SHEET Professor F. G. Nichols, educa- 
tional advisor of the Business Education 
Council, has submitted the following report 
in regard to the testing project of the Coun- 
cil: 

A year and a half ago a joint committte of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Office Management 
Association was formed under the name of 
Business Education Council for the purpose 
of developing a series of clerical ability tests 
which will more accurately measure the vo- 
cational ability of young men and women 
who complete office training courses in pub- 
lic and private schools than is possible with 
the usual testing media used by most schools 
at graduation time. 

Work of this Council has been progressing 
satisfactorily and is now entering the final 
stage before the preliminary report is due at 
the time of the meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association April 1, 1937. 

The first project undertaken by the Coun- 
cil was the preparation of a Personality 
Rating Schedule. With the assistance of Dr. 
Phillip J. Rulon, specialist in the field of 
educational measurement at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a rating schedule has been prepared 
and published which seems to meet every 
requirement. Hundreds of teachers are 
using it in their classes during the current 
year. The intention is that whenever a 
student applies for permission to take the 
vocational ability tests the Council is pre- 
paring, the teacher who has trained that 
pupil will file with his papers a personality 
rating schedule which has been kept for him 
during the previous year. 

Any who are interested in knowing just 
what this rating schedule is may procure a 
single copy for ten cents or packages of 
twenty-five copies with instruction sheet for 
fifty cents each by addressing Committee on 
Publications, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Already the following tests have been 
prepared by the Council and given experi- 
mentally to students and office workers: 
Stenographic Ability Test, Typing Ability 
Test, Bookkeeping Ability Test. The re- 
sults of experimenting which was done with 
these tests last June and early this fall are 
all that could be expected. The tests are 
now being smoothed out and revised for 
further experimentation before they are 
put into their final form for use. 
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Accompanying each of these vocational 
ability tests are two other tests which may 
be regarded as background tests. Que of 
them is a test of fundamentals including 
spelling, punctuation, use of words, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. Another is a general 
informational background test of the new 
type which includes several hundred items 
on various and sundry matters which should 
have been learned in school or through ordi- 
nary observation and reading from day to 
day. It is the intention of the Council that 
these two tests will be taken by all students 
regardless of the particular vocational ability 
test chosen and that the final rating as to 
vocational ability will be based on all of 
these tests which the student takes and the 
personality rating schedule which is turned 
in for him. 

These tests are not available as yet for 
general distribution. They will be experi- 
mented with during the current year, modi- 
fied as experience with them indicates is 
necessary, and will then be reported to the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
at its meeting in April. The Yearbook will 
contain a full report of the Council’s work. 

The tests that were given in June were 
given to seniors who were graduating at 
that time. It is likely that some additional 
testing will need to be done during the cur- 
rent year, either at mid-years or before. Any 
teacher who has a group of students far 
enough along in their vocational work to 
take any one of these vocational ability 
tests between now and January 15 is invited 
to write Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, that he is 
willing to give the tests to a few of the better 
students if they are sent on for that purpose. 

Additional vocational ability tests cover- 
ing calculating machine work, dictating 

machine transcription, and filing work are 
being prepared. 

This project has aroused a tremendous 
amount of interest on the part of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association as 
well as on the part of educators throughout 
the country. A committee of the National 
Office Management Association was ap- 
pointed last June to cooperate further in the 
development of these tests. Let us hope 
that this national organization or some other 
similar one will ultimately administer the 
tests somewhat as College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board tests are administered for the 
college preparatory group. 
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~... Program... 


Thirty-ninth Annual Convention 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Hotel Cleveland — 


Cleveland, Ohio 


December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1936 


* 
Convention Theme: 


A. F. Tutt, president 
of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, has sub- 
mitted the following program 
which has been prepared by 
the various committees and 
sectional chairmen, and 
through the cooperation of the 
following other officers of the 
Association: first vice presi- 
dent, George E. McClellan, 
Littleford-Nelson School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
second vice president, Florene 
Krantz, Senior High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa; secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; treasurer, Jay W. Miller. Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

E. E. Merville is chairman of the local 
committee. This committee has been work- 
ing hard in making preparations to entertain 
those who attend the convention. Notable 
speakers have been obtained, including 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, 
and Thurman (Dusty) Miller, publisher and 
lecturer. The Cleveland Orpheus Choir will 
entertain members and guests at the banquet 
on Wednesday evening, December 30. Dr. 
and Mrs. Elmer G. Miller will act as host 
and hostess at the informal dance and re- 
ception on Monday evening, December 28. 

There is still time for old members to re- 
new their memberships and for hew members 
to send their fees of $2.00 each to the secre- 
tary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Payment of the membership fee entitles one 
to the yearbook, the quarterly magazine, 
and attendance at the convention. 


Preliminary Program 
Monday, December 28 
9:00 a. m.—4:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools—B. F. 
Williams, president 
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A. F. Tull, President 


Enriched Teaching Procedure 


9:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 
Arrangement of Exhibits— 
J. Murray Hill, secretary 

9:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 
Meeting of the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Ex- 

ecutive Session 


12:00 m.—2:00 P. m. 
Visit the Exhibits 


1:15 Pp. M.—2:00 P. M. 
Meetings of Officers of De- 
partments and Round 
Tables, Membership Dis- 
trict Supervisors and 
Local Workers, Chairmen 
of Committees, and Offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the 
Federation 


2:00 p. mM.—5:00 Pp. M. 
Registration—J. Murray Hill, secretary 


Time and place of the banquet of National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
School will be announced later. 


9:00 P. M. 
Informal Dance and Reception of Federa- 


tion Members and Friends—Dr. and 
Mrs. Elmer G. Miller, host and hostess 


Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a. M. 
Registration Booth Open. Registration 
Continued. (Secretary Hill urges mem- 
bers and visitors to come to him with 


requests for information or assistance 
of any kind.) 


9:30 a. M.—12:00 m. 
General Assembly—President A. F. Tull, 


presiding 

Musical Program—John Adams High 
School Band 

Invocation 

Remarks by the President 


Address—Dr. Joseph M. M. Gray, chan- 
cellor of American University 
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Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


Private Schools Department 


President, T. B. Cain, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 

1:30 Pp. m.—4:00 P. mM. 

“The Human Element in Education and 
Business”—J. F. Knox, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

“Effective Advertising Methods’—J. I. 
Kinman, president, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington 

Open Discussion—Leader, Dean W. Geer, 
Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


Public Schools Department 


President, Harold V. Stark, Eastern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; vice 
president, Mary A. Dodd, Springfield 
High School, Springfield, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Agnes E. Meehan, Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


1:30 ep. m.—4:00 Pp. m. Grand Ballroom 


Business Session and Election of Officers © 


“Consumers and Education”—J. B. Mat- 
thews, vice president, Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., Washington, New Jersey 

“Commercial Education As I Saw It in 
Europe’”—Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

“The Functional Method in the Second 
Semester”—Louis A. Leslie, editor, The 
Gregg News Letter, New York, N. Y. 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 


Joint Session of Public and Private Schools 


4:15 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 
“How to Apply for a Position”—Demon- 
stration by Mrs. Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon, New York City, N. Y. 


Wednesday, December 30 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman, O. R. Wessels, Proviso 


Township High School, Maywood, Illi- 
nois; vice chairman, Florence Stullken, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
secretary, Arthur D. Peterson, Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


9:30 a. M.—11:15 a. m. Morning Session 
“Enriching Teaching Procedures in Short- 
hand”—Viola DuFrain, Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
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“Some Vocabulary Difficulties and How 
to Overcome Them’”—Marie Benson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 


Wisconsin 
“Visual Ideas in Typewriting”’—E. W. 
Harrison, John Hay High School, 


Cleveland, Ohio 

“Your Product As We See It”—Lena E. 
Ebeling, personnel manager, Sherwin 
Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

1:30 Pp. m.—3:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

“My Secretarial Training Program”— 
Josephine Wilson, Miss Brown’s School 
of Business, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Determining Duties to be Taught in the 
Secretarial Course”’—Mary Ann Eng- 
lish, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“How Far Have We Gone Toward Train- 
ing for Better Transcription in Short- 
hand”—Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion Led by Imogene Pilcher, Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman, Louis D. Huddleston, School 
of Education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y.; vice chairman, Guy 
Daniels, Benjamin Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana; secretary, May 
Bothwell, North High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


10:00 a. m.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

“How We Have Improved Our Results in 
the Social-Business Subjects”—Dr. H. 
A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

“How We Have Improved Our Results 
in the Skilled Business Subjects”— 
Bookkeeping—Professor Lloyd Jacobs, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Typewriting—W. R. Foster, 
East High School, Rochester; N. Y.; 
Shorthand—Esta Ross Stuart, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


2:00 p. m.—3:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

“Guidance in Commercial Education”— 
Mark D. Gordon, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Commercial Education to Meet the 
Changing Conditions of the Times”’— 
Clyde E. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

*“How Can Classroom Situations Be Used 
to Improve the Teaching of Business 
Subjects”—A. E. Forsman, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
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“What Nonclassroom Means Can Be 
Used to Improve Teaching in Business 
Subjects”—-Raymond Fisher, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


College Instructors’ Round Table 


Chairman, George R. Tilford, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York; vice 
chairman, Geoffrey Carmichael, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; secre- 
tary, Jayne Church, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


9:00 a. m.—11:15 a.m. Morning Session 

Theme: Educational Contests as a Means 
of Enriching the Commercial Teaching 
Program 

“A Discussion of the Extent and Nature 
of Commercial Education Contests in 
Secondary Education in the United 
States with a Statement of the Attitude 
of School Administrators and Teachers 
toward Them”—Dr. A. O. Colvin, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 

“Enriching Methods and Materials in the 
Business Education Curriculum through 
the Mass Contest”—M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

“Enriching Teaching and Testing Ma- 
teria] through Commercial Contests”— 
H. A. Andruss, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

“Academic Commercial Contests—A Na- 
tion-wide Research Project in the 
United States”—Dr. F. W. Parr, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Open Discussion 


1:30 p. m.—3:45 Pp. Mm. Afternoon Session 
Theme: The Integration of Methods and 
Materials in Secondary Education for 
Enriching the Curriculum in Commercial 
Education 
“Proper Integration of Methods and Ma- 
terials of the General Business Group of 
Subjects (Management, Merchandising, 
Law, etc.)”—Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green. Kentucky 

“Enriching the Methods and Materials in 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, etc., through Proper 
Integration of these Subjects’”—Ralph 
F. Beckert. Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 

“Integration as a Means of Enriching the 
Methods and Materials in the Social- 
Commercial Subjects (Geography, In- 
troduction to Business, Economics, 
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etc.)”—G. M. York, New York State 

College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
“Integration of the Secretarial Science 

Group (Shorthand, Typewriting, Eng- 

lish, Secretarial Studies, etc.)”—Eldora 

Flint, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Open Discussion 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Chairman, Walter R. Robertson, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; vice chairman, Thomas May 
Peirce, Jr., Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pa.; secre- 
tary, Nora Forester, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas 


9:30 a. m.--12:00 m. Morning Session 

“Public Demand for Enriched Content in 
the Accounting Course”—Arthur E. 
Cook, Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio 

“Developing Economic Understanding 
Through Bookkeeping Instruction”— 
Wm. H. Childs, Pershing High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

“‘Perplexing Questions of Terminology”— 
J. W. Alexander, president, The Pro- 
fessional School of Accounting and 
Finance, Cleveland, Ohio 

General Discussion 


1:30 p. m—3:30 Pp. mM. Afternoon Session 

‘Teaching the Characteristics of Accounts 
in Beginning Bookkeeping’—P. W. 
Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

“Teaching Bookkeeping with Visible 
Ledger Charts”—H. Trautmann, Rock- 
ford High School, Rockford, Illinois 

General Discussion 


Social-Economic Round Table 


Chairman, Etta L. Larson, DeKalb 
Township High School, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois; vice chairman, Walter A. Kumpf, 
Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Min- 
nesota; secretary, Irma Ehrenhardt, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 


9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. mM. Morning Session 

“Business Education for Everybody”— 
Dr. H. G. Shields, director, Prince 
School of Store Service Education and 
director, School of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

“Money Management in the Secondary 
Schools”—Ann Brewington, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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“The Contribution of General Economics 
to the Business Curriculum”—Ray- 
mond G. Price, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

1:30 p. m.—8:80 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

Presiding: Walter A. Kumpf, Virginia 

Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota 

“A Well-rounded Business Curriculum in 
Operation”—Elvin S. Eyster, Fort 
Wayne High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

“New Lesson Planning Trends in Junior 
Business”—Lloyd Jones, director of 
research, Gregg Publishing Company 

“Projects of the Chicago Area Business 
Education Directors Association in Re- 
lation to Social-Economic Education” 
—Mrs. Marion Tedens, Chicago Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


Office Machine Round Table 


Chairman, H. M. Winkel, Public Rela- 
tions Coordinator, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
vice chairman, Thomas Redfield, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; secretary, Helen M. Beau- 
mont, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

9:30 a. M.—11:30 a. m. Morning Session 

“Mechanization of Office Work as Re- 
vealed by Surveys in Seven Large 
Cities’—-Mary Anderson, director, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

“Eliminating Weaknesses in Instruction 
by Centralized Training and a Wise 
Selection of Office Machine Equipment” 
—John Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Making the Office Machine Course 
Function”—Helen Reynolds, assisted 
by Anna Lois Saum, both of Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio 


1:00 p. m.—3:00 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 

Office Machine Demonstrations on Nine 
Types of Machines by Students in John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio— 
directed by William L. Moore, principal 
John Hay High School, assisted by Leon 
S. Brooks, Anthony L. Cope, E. W. 
Harrison, Charles M. Hyde, Mae La- 
Motte, Florence Miller 

Comments, Suggestions, and Opinions by 
Local Employers—George W. Behner, 
Ohio Bell re ephone Co.; M. E. Hob- 
son, National Acme Co.; C. R. Metcalf, 
Oster Manufacturing Co.; T. G. New- 
ton, White Motor Co. 
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Wednesday Evening, December 30 


Banquet Program 
Chairman, A. F. Tull, President 


6:30 p.m. Ballroom 
Orpheus Choir of Cleveland 
“The Richest Teacher’—Thurman 
— Miller, publisher, Wilmington, 
0 


Dancing until 12:00 Midnight 
Thursday, December 31 


General Assembly and Business Meeting 
Presiding, A. F. Tull, President 


9:45 A. M. 

Music—John Adams High School Band 

Invocation—Dr. Chester B. Emerson 

Address—Newton D. Baker 

Business Meeting; Election of Officers 

Presentation of the Gavel to the 1937 
President 

Drawing of Door Prizes—Under the Di- 
rection of J. Murray Hill 


Northern California Junior Colleges 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California, was 
unanimously elected president of the Nor- 
thern California Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at the October meeting which was 
held at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. The vice president is Harry 
Tyler, dean of the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, and the secretary is Roland K. Aber- 
crombie of San Mateo Junior College. 

Prominent speakers on the program in- 
cluded Dr. Merton E. Hill, director of ad- 
missions of the University of California; Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the Stanford 
School of Education. 

At the luncheon meeting, Dr. Harold C. 
Hand of the education department at Stan- 
ford, addressed the group on the subject 
“The Junior College and Training for Citi- 
zenship in a Democracy.” Dr. William C. 
Proctor of Stanford University was chair- 
man. At the close of the business meeting, 
the committee recommended the reelection 
of the four commissioners to serve with 
President Armstrong this year. They are: 
Paul Mohr of San Francisco Junior College, 
who will direct athletic activities; Belle 
Coolidge of Sacramento Junior College, in 
charge of women’s affairs; Edna Barr Love 
of Modesto Junior College, commissioner of 
fine arts; and Harlen M. Adams of Menlo 
Junior College, as commissioner of forensics. 
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MCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Third Edition 





\ 
2 
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For four consecutive years, students in the classes of 
Robert S. Brumagim, Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, 
New York, have won New York state championships in 
bookkeeping. These students have been trained consist- 
ently with McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. 











Teachers who have used McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING know why it assures them 
good results. The New York State Course of Study 
calls for the balance-sheet approach, but McKIN- 
SEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING gives 
more than the balance-sheet approach. It was the 
original secondary school textbook using this type of 
approach and is still the most widely used book of 
this type. The third edition has gone through careful 
stages of refinement. The journal is introduced 
early. The textbook is divided into short assignments 
with three different types of problems and with 


ee supplementary problems in the appendix for the 

> better students. The first bookkeeping cycle is 

f ae + | completed early and is repeated many times for 
+ | emphasis. 

Pusens Tacthook SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


More than 250 delegates representing 56 
chapters in the United States and Canada 
attended the Sixth Annual Convention of 
Alpha Iota, National Honorary Business 
Sorority, held at Hotel Muehlebach in 
Kansas City, October 16-19. ' 

Tess Hogan of Kansas City was general 
chairman for the convention. Hostesses for 
the convention were members of the active 
and alumnae chapters of the Huff School of 
Commerce, Kansas City; Springfield- 
Draughon Business University, Springfield, 
Missouri; The Wichita Business College, 
Wichita, Kansas; and William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Missouri. 

The convention opened with the national 
president, Mrs. E. O. Fenton of the American 
Institute of Business in Des Moines, Iowa, 
presiding. Delegates were welcomed to 
Kansas City by Mayor Bryce B. Smith. 
Virginia Laughlin, national councilor of the 
Mountain State Business College, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, responded in behalf of 
the delegates. 

At the final business session Monday 
morning Mrs. Emma Flandro, Salt Lake 
City Alumna Chapter, presented the report 
of the resolution’s committee. Delegates 
voted to provide employment services and 
to support the world peace movement. 


The invitation of the Michigan State 
Association of Alpha Iota to hold the 1937 
Convention in Detroit was accepted. Fay 
Newman of Salt Lake City was selected as 
the ideal secretary. Miss Newman has been 
employed by the Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution for the past seven years. 
Elise Craig of Kansas City, chairman of the 
hospitality committee for the convention, 
was selected by popular ballot as the Queen. 

The convention closed with a final ban- 
quet Monday evening at which national 
officers were hostesses. Mrs. Mabel Y. 
Steele, national vice president, presided as 
toastmistress. Mrs. E. O. Fenton, national 
president, awarded the contest prizes. 


Lessenberry Speaks at Huntington 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the main address before the 
commercial section of the West Virginia 
State Education Association. His topic was 
“Objectives of Commercial Education in the 
High Schools.” The meeting was held in 
Huntington on Friday, November 13. 

The new officers of the Association are as 
follows: chairman, O. N. McCoy; vice 
chairman, T. H. Coates, New River State 
College, Montgomery; secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Howard Pyle, Victory High School, Clarks- 
burg. 
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School Newspaper Conference 


The fourth annual conference of the 
National Mimeograph Paper Association 
held a convention at Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, on November 13 
and 14. Kappa Pi Beta, the honorary jour- 
nalistic fraternity, held its annual conven- 
tion at the same time. 

The opening address was given by Dr. 
Carl H. Griffey, president of Central Normal 
College. Talks were given on such subjects 
as “‘Mechanical Hints for the Improvement 
of the Mimeographed Paper,” ““The Mimeo- 
graphed Annual,” “The Organization of the 
School Paper Staff,” “Journalistic Princi- 
ples.” 

Group meetings were of primary interest 
to sponsors, editors, workers, advertising 
managers, and so forth. 

+ e * 
Interesting Article 

E. F. Burmahln, director of the depart- 
ment of business education, Glass Senior 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, is author 
of a very interesting article that appears in 
the October, 1986, issue of The School Press 
Review. The article which Mr. Burmahin 
wrote is entitled “Here’s a Simple and Prac- 
tical Method of Keeping Publications Ac- 


counts.” 





Banquet of Alpha Iota Sorority 
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New Head at Morristown 


Harold T. Hamlen is 
the new head of the de- 
partment of busines 
education, Morristown 
HighSchool, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Hamlen is a na- 
tive of New Jersey, hav- 
ing graduated from 
Belvidere High School 
and Rider College. In 
1936 he obtained his de- 
gree of B. S. in Educa- 
tion from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. His practical 
business experience in- 
cludes work in the per- 
sonnel department of Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany in Phillipsburg, New Jersey; the 
production department of Gunning Silk 
Company in Easton, Pennsylvania; and 
City District Court, Trenton, New Jersey. 
He began teaching in 1929 in Mt. Holly 
High School, Mt. Holly, New Jersey, and 
since 1931 has been teaching in Morristown 
High School. 





H. T. Hamlen 


Woodbury Adds Six to Faculty 


Current rapid expansion of Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, California, has neces- 
sitated the addition of six new instructors 
in various departments, President R. H. 
Whitten announces. 


Professor Fred B. Manhart, Julia Carlson, 
Victoria Williamson, Gertrude Neubauer, 
and Earle Tralle have joined the staff for 
the first time, and John Orlando Northcutt 
returns after a leave of absence. 


Professor Manhart will instruct in com- 
mercial subjects in the degree course de- 
partment; Miss Williamson, in interior 
decoration; Miss Neubauer, in millinery; 
Miss Carlson, in typing; Mr. Northcutt, in 
publicity; and Mr. Tralle, in commercial 
art. All the instructors are university grad- 
uates with teaching experience and practical 
experience in their various fields. 


New Mexico 


Lloyd Douglas of New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, was 
elected chairman of thé ‘commercial section 
of the New Mexico Education Association. 
Emma Gerhardt of Tucumcari High School, 
Tucumcari, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Kansas State Meeting 


About 150 members of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers Association met si- 
multaneously with the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association at Topeka on Friday and 
Saturday, November 6 and 7. F. A. Thorne 
of Coffeyville, president of the Association, 
presided at the luncheon meeting in the Jay 
Hawk Hotel on Friday. Plans were pre- 
sented for reorganizing the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers Association through 
cooperation with the round-table groups in 
the various sections of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. Miss Goldena Fisher 
of Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, gave an interesting talk in regard to 
office requirements of a secretary. She pre- 
sented some of her practical experiences in 
hiring, training, and using secretaries. W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BaLaNnce 
SHEET, gave a talk on the subject of “New 
Commercial Curricula” and pointed out 
some of the changes that are taking place 
in various parts of the United States. 

L. J. Bounous, vice president of the Asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster at the break- 
fast meeting in the Jay Hawk Hotel on 
Saturday, November 7. Dr. W. V. Cheek of 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, gave a talk on “What Can Be Done 
to Make the Teaching of Bookkeeping More 
Effective?” Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 
lisher of Capper Publications, made a talk 
on “The School and the Business World.” 
Gertrude Beers, head of the department of 
commercial arts, University of Nebraska, 
gave an address on “Improving Shorthand 
Methods and Materials.” 

The new officers of the Association are: 
president, L. J. Bounous; vice president, R. 
C. Denton, Great Bend High School, Great 
Bend; secretary-treasurer, Mabel Pinson, 
Abilene High School, Abilene. 


County Teachers Organize 

The commercial teachers of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, have formed an association 
with the following newly elected officers: 
president, Merlin H. Gander of Leavitts- 
burg; vice president, Lovina Newlun of 
McDonald; treasurer, Harold Paterson of 
Howland; secretary, Marceline Yost of 
Southington. 

This is one of the first organizations of its 
type that has been founded. It will meet 
every two months, on the last Tuesday, at 
the Y. M. C. A. in Warren, Ohio. The pur- 
pose will be to study and to discuss various 
problems confronting teachers in the county. 
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Private School Leader is Honored 


One of the old timers in the private school 
field was honored recently in his own school. 
H. E. Barnes, president of Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado, was given a 
testimonial celebration on his sixtieth birth- 
day. The following are some of the com- 
ments from the speech of R. J. Triplett, a 
member of the faculty: 


“J shall ask our students and friends to imagine 
that they are holding a pair of magic glasses with 
which they may peer into the past. With these 
magic glasses I wish you to view with me some events 
in the life of a single individual. First, we see a 
young energetic school master entering Denver. 

“We see you, Mr. Barnes. We see determination 
and purpose in your approach to life’s problems. 
We see you and your brother toiling to found this 
school. We see you in the classroom. We see you 
assuming the duties of president of the school. We 
see a great army; we see 25,000 former students 
paying tribute to you as we pay tribute to you today. 
We see you as president of the commercial teachers 
in the Colorado Educational Association. We see 
you as vice president of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. We see you as 
president of the Central Section of commercial 
teachers in the National Education Association. 
We see you being made a member of the School 
Masters’ Club. We scan thirty years of history, and 
wherever we find educational leaders, we find you. 

“*We also find you elsewhere. We find you equally 
active in business, social, and religious circles. We 
see you becoming a charter member of the Denver 
Rotary Club; we see you aetive in the Advertising 
Club, and in the Chamber of Commerce. We see you 
affiliated with the church, the Sunday School, and the 
Council for Religious Education. We see you super- 
intendent of the Sunday School at Grace Church for 
twenty-five years. We see you president of the State 
Sunday School Association. 

“Without our magic glasses, Mr. Barnes, to open 
the pages of history, we see you today, a respected, 
honored, citizen and educator of sixty.” 


School Changes Hands 


Leo W. Gould, formerly secretary of the 
South Bend College of Commerce, South 
Bend, Indiana, has purchased the New 
Kensington Commercial College, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

The College opened its forty-first fall 
term with a much larger enrollment than 
last year. New equipment is being installed, 
additional instructors have been added, and 
plans have been completed for new quarters 
which will be ready for occupancy Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. 

W. Clyde Huff is the new head of the 
bookkeeping and accounting department. 
Before going to New Kensington, Mr. Huff 
was an instructor in the Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and in the College of Commerce, South 
Bend, Indiana. 
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New Head at Hartwick College 
Dr. Theodore W. 


Mathews, registrar of 
Hartwick College, One- 
onta, New York, has 
announced that Sara C. 
Ellenberger has been 
placed in charge of the 
business science depart- 
ment. She is teaching 
courses in typewriting, 
shorthand, and office 
practice. She formerly 
taught in Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Ellenberger ob- 
tained the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in 
Education at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and has com- 
pleted graduate work in Pennsylvania State 
College. She has served as supervisor of 
practice teachers and has had eleven years 
of experience as a teacher. 





S. C. Ellenberger 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers Club met in the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, on Saturday, October 10. The 
following addresses were delivered: “‘Con- 
sumer Education”—Truman Reed, princi- 
pal, Wichita High School East; “Trends in 
Commercial Education”—L. J. Bounous, 
Wichita High School East, and Nora Stosz, 
Wichita High School North, reviewed by 
Mr. Bounous; “How to Get and Hold a 
Job”—I. E. Peterson, personnel director, 
Federal Land Bank; “What Should Be 
Taught in Second Year High School Type- 
writing’—William Cole, High School, 
Hutchinson; “Comments on World Events” 
—Dean W. A. Young, Friends University. 

L. E. Wilbur of Wichita High School East 
is president of the Club. 


American Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association will 
meet in San Antonio, Texas, on December 
2-5, inclusive. The chairman of the com- 
mercial section is B. F. Knauss, director of 
commercial studies, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Particular interest is being shown in the 
meeting this year because of the new George- 
Deen Act which provides national support 
for vocational training in the field of mer- 
chandising. 
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Accredited Commercial Schools 


Since its organization twenty-four years 
ago, the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools has always held its an- 
nual meeting in connection with the meeting 
of the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation, and will follow that practice this year. 

The session will open at Cleveland on 
Monday morning, December 28, continuing 
through the day, after which the private 
school proprietors will join the N. C. T. F. in 
its opening reception meeting. 

Tuesday evening the school proprietors 
will hold their usual fraternal dinner—a 
function that has gained considerable atten- 
tion, partly because of its unique program 
and partly because of the outstanding edu- 
cators who attend. The dinner this year 
will be open to publishers and other school 
supply men, to general members of the Fed- 
eration, and particularly to private school 
proprietors who may not belong to the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
present officers. In the photograph from 
left to right standing the officers are: J. F. 
Fish, vice president representing the Central 
Division, Chicago, Illinois; C. W. Edmond- 
son, vice president representing the Southern 
Division, Chattanooga, Tennessee; W. A. 
Robbins, vice president representing the 
Western Division, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. 
E. M. Hull, vice president representing the 
Eastern Division, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. From left to right sitting: H. E. V. 
Porter, executive secretary, Jamestown, 
New York; B. F. Williams, president, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and E. H. Norman, treasurer, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Arthur M. Sugarman, publicity director 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, submits the following announcement 
to members and prospective members: 


We may point with pardonable pride to the objective 
evidences on all sides of the notable advances made in 
educational thought and practice during the past fifty 
years. Administrators, supervisors, educational lab- 
oratories, and the teachers themselves, all have con- 
tributed their share to bring about the highly improved 
conditions extant in every sphere of educational activ- 
ity. The progress they made and the achievements 
they attained did not, however, set up permanent 
ave of accomplishment, for new eras offer new prob- 
ems for solution. 


As the direct agent of contact with these ever- 
changing problems, the teacher must be prepared to 
adapt his teaching technique to every contingency. 
His need for assistance in this connection is always an 
urgent one. To this kind of service the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association has long dedicated its 
efforts. Once again, at its next annual convention to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, in Boston, March 24-27, 
1937, it will bring together leaders in business and 
leaders in business education to discuss a theme of 
timely import: “‘Foundations of Vocational Testing in 
Business Education.” 


The educational program comprises two general 
meetings and two sectional meetings. At the general 
meetings prominent speakers will present their views 
on the salient aspects of the theme. At the first of the 
sectional meetings the pragmatic implications of these 
views will be clearly set forth. The second of these 
sectional meetings is an informal one in which ques- 
tions, pertaining to materials of instruction or any 
phase of classroom procedure, will be answered. This 
“Question Box Session,” whose popularity has always 
been an outstanding feature, offers you the opportunity 
of receiving the help and inspiration that only the 
practical advice of experienced, successful teachers can 
proffer. 

Avail yourself of this unusual opportunity. Prepare 
your questions and send them in typed form to the 
president of the Association, Nathaniel Altholz, direc- 
tor of commercial education, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York. To receive proper attention, they 
should reach him not later than March 10, 1937. 
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Southwestern Private Schools 


The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held its annual meeting 
in the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on No- 
vember 27-28. The banquet was held on 
Friday evening. On Saturday morning 
there was a breakfast for the members of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. The following speak- 
ers appeared on the morning program. J. S. 
Knox, Knox School of Salesmanship, Chi- 
cago; R. W. Baxandall, Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; J. F. Sher- 
wood, lecturer at University of Cincinnati 
and sales manager of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company; E. H. Suhr, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Houston, Texas. 

C. W. Stone of Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, led a round- 
table discussion on Friday afternoon. Allen 
Moore of Chillicothe Business College, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri, led a round-table discus- 
sion on Saturday morning. W. M. Roberts 
of Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas, 
was toastmaster at the banquet Friday 
evening. 

~ * * 


Missouri State Meeting 


Earl J. Van Horne of Westport Senior 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri, acted 
as chairman of the meeting of the depart- 
ment of commercial education of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association which held 
its annual convention in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on Friday, November 18. Winifred 
Weatherman was chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for the luncheon in the 
Hotel President. 

After a brief business meeting, the follow- 
ing addresses were delivered before the 
Association: ‘“Consumer-Business Educa- 
tion: A New Field for Commercial Teachers” 
—W. Harmon Wilson, lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and editor of Tue 
BaLanceE SHEET; “Consumer Education and 
the Curriculum”—Lloyd Jones, director of 
research, Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago; “The Trend in Bookkeeping Instruc- 
tion”—F. H. Elwell, director of School of 
Commerce, Wisconsin University, Madison; 
“Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the Func- 
tional Method’”—Goldena Fisher, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The new officers of the Association are as 
follows: chairman, Ruth Hughes, High 
School, Maplewood; vice chairman, Fern 
Lowman, Central High School, St. Joseph; 
secretary, W. V. Cheek, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield. 
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For Special Applications 
in Bookkeeping 





These practice sets may be used independently 


or with any textbook. 


Stock 
No. 
Radio Set (Individual).......... 160 
Moore Set—Secretarial 
Nk segbaaeden we 295 
Physician Set (Individual)....... 593 
Farm Set (Individual)........... 524 
Household Set (Individual)... ... 595 


Retail Implement Business—W/ith 


Business Papers (Individual).... 303A 


Wright, Hale, & Hardy Set— 


Attorneys (Partnership)....... 935 
Furniture Set (Partnership)....... 162 
Commission Set (Partnership). ... 567 
Automobile Dealer Set 

(Corporation)............... 563 
bss ocsensseeenee 569 
Westmont Realty Co. Set 

eS 245 
Sporting Goods Set—Departmental 

eo) a 565 
Manufacturing Set (Corporation). 562 
Bookkeeping Projects........... 514 


List 
Price 


$0.48 


gees 


75 


.80 


80 


.80 
.88 


.80 


68 
84 
48 


(Narrative and-blanks for recording trans- 


actions complet 


eq for school activities, a 


professional man, a householder, and a 


farmer.) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 
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Almost 10,000 schools 
now use 20™ CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


In spite of the many other new books that have been 
published in the field of typewriting in recent years, 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has steadily and rapidly 
climbed to a position of leadership. There is a definite 
reason why 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING iis sstill 
climbing to new heights of popularity. Ask any teacher 
who has used the book. The teacher will tell you that it 
contains more desirable features than can be found in 
any other single book. 











20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
available as follows: first-year volume, 
second-year volume, combined two- 
year volume, workbook for first year, 
workbook for second year, comprehen- 
sive teachers’ manual, and motivation 
awards for students. 


The new 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING FOR COLLEGES is now 
available. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


News has just come from the office of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business announc- 
ing that the membership list is already 
twice as large as it was last year at this time. 

In September, 1936, the first volume of 
The National Business Education News 
Letter was issued by the Department of 
Business Education under the editorship of 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University. 
This news letter is a new service that has 
been started as an experiment. The first 
volume carries an announcement that the 
following back numbers of The National 
Business Education Quarterly are available: 


Vol. I No. 1 October, 1932—The Annual Conven- 
tion 

Vol. I No. 2 December, 19832—Typewriting 

Vol. I No. 3 March, 1983—General Objectives and 
Fundamental Principles of Commercial 
Education 

Vol. II No. 3 March, 1934—Consumer Education for 
Business 

Vol. Il No. 4 May, 1934—Symposium on Consumer 


Education for Business 

Vol. III No. 1 October, 1934—The Annual Conven- 
tion 

Vol. III No. 2 December, 1934—Changing Concep- 
tions of Bookkeepin 

Vol. III No. 4 May, 1985—Advanced General Busi- 
ness Education 

Vol. IV No. 2 December, 1935—Trends in Teaching 
Merchandising 

Vol. IV No. 3 March, 1936—Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education 

Vol. IV No. 4 May, 1986—Trends in Business Occu- 
pations 


These issues may be secured at 35 cents each from 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frances D. North, West- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Maryland. All others are 
out of print. 

Se uttica 


New York City Teachers 


The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity held 
its fall meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on Saturday, November 7. 
In the morning the various divisions of the 
Association held individual meetings fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and a general meeting. 

The sections and their presiding officers 
were as follows: Accounting—Louis Braver- 
man, Samuel J. Tilden High School; Adver- 
tising and Salesmanship—Leon Arnowitt, 
Newtown High School; Economics—Minnie 
Herschkowitz, New Utrecht High School; 
Gregg Shorthand—Helen McConnell, James 
Monroe High School; Pitman Shorthand— 
Emma Felter, Walton High School; Private 
Commercial Schools—Thomas G. O’Brien, 
Drake Business Schools. 

John V. Walsh of Morris High School, 
Bronx, is the president of the Association. 
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Congratulations, Dr. Kennedy 


On October 2, 1936, 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education was conferred 
upon Audley R. Kennedy 
of the commerce depart- 
ment of the San Jose 
High School, San Jose, 
California, by Leland 
Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Dr. Kennedy’s dis- 
sertation is the result of 
five years of experimen- 
tal teaching. Believing 
that visual recognition 
improves the ability to 
take tests, he devised a 
method of teaching eco- 
nomic geography by the use of study-guide 
sheets, daily objective tests, and outline 
maps. He compared this with the class 
discussion method of teaching economic 
geography. According to his findings, the 
study-guide procedure is far superior to the 
class-discussion method. 

Dr. Kennedy’s dissertation has not yet 
been published. The library copy includes 
samples of all study guides, objective tests, 
and outline maps used in the experiment. 

All of us engaged in business education 
feel honored when the work of a fellow 
teacher is given this recognition by a uni- 
versity. 





A: R. Kennedy 


Christmas School 


An innovation in the field of business 
education will be a Christmas School which 
will be conducted by the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Denver in con- 
junction with the retail merchants of Den- 
ver. The school will be designed to train 
over a thousand young men and women 
for sales positions during the holiday season 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas. The 
Christmas School has been organized in 
response to an appeal from Denver mer- 
chants to obtain trained salespeople for the 
holiday buying season. The department of 
retailing of the School of Commerce at the 
University of Denver will have charge of the 
sales training. 

In addition to the regular faculty of the 
School of Commerce, store executives and 
expert salespeople will assist in the class 
instruction. The course of study will include 
training, correct appearance, store decorum, 
essentials of selling, and how to be of value 
and service during holiday rush business. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economic Geography 


by G. Morrell York, co-author 


| | | ever Geography 
ee 


METHOD IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. Teach- 
ing economic geography, like teaching any 
subject, is largely an art. Any method, plan, 
or device is of little value in the hands of a 
poor teacher. Knowledge of subject matter, 
experience, character, and personality are 
the foundations upon which all effective 
teaching is built. 

The problem method of teaching economic 
geography is capable of great development. 
It gives the student an opportunity to use 
his reasoning powers. Best of all, such a 
method is a powerful motivating device, for 
many problems can originate around local 
interests and can stimulate study and re- 
search in the state and the nation. 

The contract plan is an adaptation of the 
problem method with the work so organized 
that the student is enabled to work at his 
own rate and capacity. This plan is difficult 
to administer for the reason that modern 
class organization and administration is not 
well adapted to securing the best results. 

A great deal has been written and dis- 
cussed about the socialized recitation. This 
plan, like the contract plan, cannot be used 
successfully every day. However, there are 
many occasions when this particular method 
of instruction is very effective. Great care 
must be taken that such a recitation does 
not degenerate into a meaningless discussion 
that leads nowhere. 

In any discussion of method something 
must be said about the method of approach 
to the subject of economic geography. The 
problem of approach is important. For a 
great many years the regional approach was 
used by textbook writers and teachers of 
geography. The great difficulty has been to 
define what is meant by a region. In most 
cases it has been treated as a political region 
which has meant that economic geography 
has taken on the aspects of the general 
geography that was taught in the grades. 

Today more emphasis is being placed on 
the social-economic approach through the 
study of products. This approach, using the 
commodities of farm, store, and factory, 
deals with the influences of geographic en- 
vironment on all human activities. This 
plan more definitely answers the “why” of 
things on earth. It uses the study of prod- 
ucts as a means to an end. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Office Practice 
by Foster \W/. Loso, co-author 


|| eee of Office Practice 
ee 


OFFICE PRACTICE TEACHING AIDS. There are 
thousands of little devices used in our daily 
life which we seldom value at their true 
worth. 

A wood block three inches thick and about 
four inches by six inches with a half dozen 
three-eighths-inch vertical holes an inch or 
more deep makes a fine base to hold the 
Mimeoscope stylii. A bar of steel fastened 
to the bottom of the block will assure that 
it will remain in an upright position. This 
block kept near the Mimeoscope saves many 
a lost moment spent in futile grasping for a 
stylus that has rolled away. 

A paper cabinet is easily constructed. 
The bins should be about nine inches wide, 
four inches high, and thirteen inches deep. 
Allowing for the thickness of the work, six 
of these bins, one on top of the other, make 
the cabinet only about twenty-eight inches 
high. A cabinet of this kind, kept near the 
Mimeograph, is a handy file for the various 
types and sizes of paper. 

Charts made on white or cream colored 
window shades can be pulled down to the 
full view of the students at any time, and 
can be easily rolled out of view at a second’s 
notice. A row of several of them along the 
top of the blackboard, a useless space, per- 
mits the teacher to have a rather elaborate 
system of charts without losing any of this 
valuable wall space. 

The teacher can obtain from almost any 
stationery store celluloid cases in which he 
can insert pictures, cards of directions, 
sheets of instructions, projects, or questions 
which would be quickly destroyed were they 
to be handled by the students without some 
form of protection. 

An assembling or collation unit is easy to 
construct. It should be placed on a table 
about twenty-eight inches high to permit 
the worker to sit at the table. One end of 
the table should be clear to allow space for 
the placing of the assembled pamphlets. On 
the other end of the table should be the 
series of fifteen to twenty horizontal bins, 
tilted to the back, with the openings about 
two and one-half inches high by nine inches 
wide, dropping back about eleven inches. 
A rubber finger permits the collater to grasp 
a sheet from each bin in its proper order 
without difficulty. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


at Studies 

‘THE VISUAL IMAGE IN SPELLING. Good spell- 
ing depends, among other things, upon three 
kinds of mental images—correct visual 
images, correct auditory images, and correct 
motor images. This explanation is but an- 
other way of saying that good spelling 
depends, among other things, upon our 
having seen words spelled correctly, upon our 
having heard them pronounced correctly, 
and upon our having written them correctly. 

Of the three types of images, visual images 
are the most important, for it is a well-known 
fact that we absorb knowledge more readily 
by seeing than by hearing or feeling. 

There is a big advantage in so far as the 
spelling of a word is concerned in having the 
student see the word as it ordinarily appears 
in print before he sees it divided into sylla- 
bles or marked diacritically, or even before 
he thinks too much about its meaning or 
pronunciation, for a correct picture or visual 
image of the word is thus impressed on his 
mind. This visual image will tend to recur 
in the student’s mind at any time that he is 
required to write the word. It follows, 
therefore, that words to be studied by the 
student should first appear as they do in 
print. These may then be followed by the 
same words divided into syllables, marked 
diacritically, and properly accented. If the 
reverse plan is followed, and the words are 
first shown divided into syllables, marked 
diacritically, and accented, the visual images 
retained in the student’s mind are liable to 
be confusing if not incorrect. 

By stressing the appearance of a word as 
it ordinarily appears when printed or type- 
written, the teacher may help a student to 
develop what may be called a word con- 
sciousness. Now, suppose the student does 
not carefully memorize the individual letters 
which combine to form the word. As a*result 
he spells the word incorrectly when type- 
writing a letter. But even though he has 
not memorized the individual letters of the 
word, the visual image which he has retained 
will result in his thinking that the word, as 
it is written, “looks wrong” and he will, if 
he has been well trained, consult his diction- 
ary as to its correct spelling. Teachers have 
made commendable progress when their 
students become so word conscious that in- 
correctly spelled words ‘‘look wrong.” 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


|| Effective jig Correspondence 
ee 


SUGGESTED METHODS AND AIDS FOR CHECK- 
ING PAPERS. In last month’s service column 
we discussed two practical methods for 
checking papers, as these methods had been 
evolved under actual teaching conditions by 
teachers in service. Within the limits of the 
available space this month, let us complete 
this testimony by showing how students can 
help in checking: 

“T make systematic use of my students 
in various ways to help me in my checking,” 
writes the teacher-supervisor of a well-known 
school. “I prefer to use this assistance as a 
reward, because I find that most of my 
students like to do the work. But note this: 
I try to avoid limiting my choice only to 
the bright students, because the activity 
often proves of direct benefit to the poorer 
student. To see other students’ papers, both 
good and bad, gives him a concrete standard 
of comparison. 

“When I see some student getting restless 
or loafing on the job, I call him to my desk 
and suggest that since he seems to be ahead 
in his own work I wonder if he wouldn’t like 
to help me. Some prefer, of course, to get 
busy on their own assignments. Others say 
they would like to check. 

“The student-checker becomes highly 
critical of the other fellow’s paper; therefore 
he is stimulated to improve his own. I al- 
ways make certain that each checker gets at 
least a few excellent papers to examine. If 
one of those papers happens to be that of a 
friend or a rival, a spirit of competition 
arises that accomplishes far more than hours 
of talking on my part could have done. 

“Occasionally I sit by the student and 
check, now and then calling attention to 
some particularly well-arranged piece of 
work. 

“So well does this plan work that I am 
flooded with requests from students to come 
from study hall to help me to check or to do 
over some part of their day’s assignment. I 
also use the, system of exchange checking, 
during which I read correct forms aloud, or 
put them on the blackboard. This procedure 
develops a critical attitude on the part of 
the student. I make a point of varying the 
exchange method so that, from day to day, 
a eg student-combinations are brought 
about.” 
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REVIEW o) NEW 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Previous Questions on Commercial Arith- 
metic Qualifying Examinations. A test given to 
candidates for commercial teacher-training courses in 
the College of the City of New York. This 19-page 
mimeographed bulletin contains questions from the 
last seven qualifying examinations of the City College, 
arithmetic papers from the last two license examinations 
for teachers in the senior high schools of New York 
City, and problems taken from previous license exami- 
nations. Price 80 cents. Bryant Typing and Mimeo- 
graph Bureau, 55 West 42 Street, New York City. 


Abstracts of Certain Studies in Business 
Education. Abstracted by E. G. Blackstone. A 24- 
page printed booklet that contains brief abstracts and 
bibliographies devoted to commercial education. Single 
copies may be obtained from the Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City, N. Y. 


Standards of Practice for Michigan Ap- 
proved Business Schools. A 14-page printed bulle- 
tin issued by the State Committee on Standards for 
Business Schools. This committee was appointed by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. The 
report is devoted to such topics as “Securing Lists of 
High School Seniors,” “Preparation of Teachers,” 
“Titles of Courses,” “Program of Studies,” “Buildings 
and Equipment.” The purpose of this report is to raise 
the standards of private schools and to develop a 
better understanding of the public schools. For informa- 
tion and copies of the report, write to J. A. Ebersol, 
secretary, Michigan Business Schools Association, 121 
West Washtenaw, Lansing, Michigan. 


Guidance in Business Education. The Ninth 
Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Catherine F. Nulty of the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont, was president of the Asso- 
ciation at the time of preparing the yearbook. William 
R. Odell is the editor. The yearbooks of this association 
have been of outstanding quality, and the new one is 
no exception. It contains 362 pages of very worth- 
while subject matter, contributed by 43 authors. The 
book is divided into six parts as follows: “General 
Problems of Guidance.” “Personnel Practices and Pro- 
cedures in Business,” “Business Education Guidance 
in Various School Units,” “Opportunities for Guidance 
Outside the Recitation Period,” “Guidance through 
Teaching Materials and Procedures,” “Problems of 
Private Schoo! Executives.” The 1935 and 1936 year- 
books are available at $2.50 each. Previous yearbooks 
are available at $2.00 each. Twenty per cent discount 
is allowed to members and dealers. The yearbook may 
be obtained from Arnold M. Lloyd, 1200 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Choosing Your Life Work. By William Rosen- 
garten. Published in 1936. A revision of a book that 
was originally published in 1922 and became very 
popular. The new volume contains 350 pages, written 
in a very entertaining style and suitable for vocational 
guidance work and reference reading. It contains 
chapters on such topics as “How to Choose Your Voca- 
tion,” “Planning Your Career,” “Analyses of Occupa- 
tions,” and detailed chapters on all of the important 
occupations. Price $2.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
$30 West 42 Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Bibliography of Consumer Business Educa- 
tion. During the summer session of Teachers College, 
University of Pittsburgh, Dr. R. R. Aurner taught a 
course in consumer-business education. A bibliography 
of supplementary teaching materials was prepared by 
a@ committee consisting of Harry A. Young, L. E. 
Badenhoop, Marie M. Fischer. This report was 
mimeographed and is available in the form of an 11- 
page bulletin. Copies may be obtained for 10 cents 
each from Harry A. Young, 1541 Alverado Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Objective Teaching Devices in Business Ed- 
ucation. Sixth Yearbook of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
The president in 1986 is Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. The year- 
book editor is Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University. There are thirty-six contributors to this 
volume covering the entire field of testing devices 
applied to specific commercial subjects. This will form 
a very worth-while book in the collection of rapidly 
growing literature in commercial education. The price 
is $1.50. Order copies through Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


A Cemmercial Curriculum for Postgraduates 
—Monograph 32. By Miss Ray Abrams, principal, 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Published 1986. This 32-page printed monograph is 
provided as a service for those who are interested in 
studying the requirements for courses beyond the 
twelfth-grade level in commercial education. It is di- 
vided into three parts as follows: “Occupational 
Opportunities,” “Duties of Employees,” “The Cur- 
riculum.” In the monograph Miss Abrams explains the 
procedure of making a survey, submits the data col- 
lected, and explains how the curriculum was based on 
the study. Single copies furnished free. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
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af utroductory 
ECONOMICS 


By J. H. DODD 





INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS has a new approach, new 
content, and new viewpoint. The author has drawn upon 
recent economic changes. He traces the influence of such 
important factors as machines, capital, labor, and foreign 
relations. Particular emphasis is placed upon causes and 
effects. The author helps the pupil to interpret fundamental 
economic principles in terms of day-by-day problems. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is not a vehicle of propa- 
ganda. The author presents the various economic princi- 
ples side by side and encourages the pupil to evaluate 
them for himself. The book does not condemn or defend. 
It challenges, interprets, and analyzes economic events. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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And They Fire Rifles 


“Say, what does this mean? Someone just 
called up and said you couldn’t come to work because 
you were sick.” 

Employee: “The joke’s on him. He wasn’t supposed 
to call up until tomorrow!” 


Boss: 


eee 

Much Simpler 
“Now on this ring I should like you to 
engrave: ‘For my darling Muriel.’ ” 


Jeweler: “Would it not be better to have simply: 
‘For my darling?’ ” 


Youth: 


eee 
Pure Food 
“I say, waiter, the flowers on this table are artificial, 
aren’t they?” 
“Yes, sir. That’s the worst of running a vegetarian 
restaurant—if we use real flowers, the customers eat 


them.” 
eee 


Time Payment 


“‘Here’s my bill,” said the lawyer. “Please pay down 
$100 and $25 a week thereafter for ten weeks.” 
“Sounds like buying an automobile,”’ said the client. 
“TI am,” returned the attorney. 


ee ¢@e 
Very Surprised 
Mistress (discovering butler helping himself from 


cellarette): “Robert, I am surprised.” 
Butler: “So am I, ma’am. I thought you was out.” 
eee 
Big Reward 


Young Bride: “Now, dear, what'll I get if I cook a 
dinner like this for you every day this year?” 
Hubby: “My life insurance.” 
eee 


Try This on Yours 


“Mary, these banisters always seem dusty. I was 
at the Jones’ today, and theirs are as bright and 
smooth as glass.” 

“She has three small boys, ma’am.” 

eee 


Making His Fortune 


Poor old Hiram. He went up to New York deter- 
mined to make his fortune pulling some skin games on 
innocent strangers. However, the first fellow he tried 
to sell the Brooklyn Bridge to turned out to be the 
owner, and if Hi hadn’t paid him ten dollars to keep 
quiet, the man would have had him arrested. 
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= CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


In the Classroom 


The new teacher at the Tufftown School had ambi- 
tions to improve the young ’uns’ English. One day, 
holding up a picture of a grizzly bear, she asked: 
“Who can tell me what this is?” 

“‘Hit’s a b’ar, teacher,” yells young Dude Jitters. 


Teacher shakes her head. “No, Dude,” she says. 
“Tt’s a bear.” 
Dude scratching his head. ‘‘Maybe so,” he says. 


“But doggone ef hit don’t look like a b’ar!” 
ee e@ 


Salt to Soup 


Wife: “Don’t you think I have put too much salt in 
the soup, dear?” 

Diplomatic Husband: “Not at all, darling. There 
rt ae not quite enough soup for the salt, that’s 
all. 


Double Duty 


Mr.: “The bank has returned that check.” 
Mrs.: “Isn’t that splendid! What shall we buy with 
it this time?” 
ee ee 


Cutting Out the Frills 


One of the crew of a big liner chanced to pick up a 
first-cabin menu card, and seeing at the top “Table 
d’hote,” turned to his pal and inquired: 

“What does this ’ere mean, Joe?” 

“Well,” said Joe, “‘it’s like this ’ere. Them swells in 
the saloon have some soup, a bit of fish, a bit of this, 
a bit of that, and a bit of summat else, and call it ‘table 
dottie,’ only we mixes it all together and calls it stew.”’ 


A Bit Foggy 


At one time during a season of heavy fog a London 
daily paper offered a prize for the best fog story. The 
story given here won the prize: 

A merchant received a telephone message one morn- 
ing from one of his clerks. “‘Hello, Mr. Smith,” said 
the clerk over the wire, “I cannot come down to the 
shop this morning on account of the fog. I have not 
yet arrived home yesterday.” 


e . e 
Very Welcome 


“A nice sort of welcome!” said the father, visiting 
his son at a boarding-school. “I am hardly off the train 
when you ask me for money.” 

“Well, dad, you must admit the train was twenty 
minutes late.” 
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WORD 
- STUDIES 
ES A By R. G. Walters 


BA For an independent course or for use in 
English, shorthand, typewriting, or 
transcription classes. A complete 
study of words. Available 
with a workbook. 







WORD STUDIES is organized as follows: 


PART I. Using the Dictionary 


The student is taught the importance of using the dictionary and is 
given assignments that require him to use the dictionary in determin- 
ing spelling, syllabication, accentuation, and pronunciation. 


PART II. Rules for Spelling 


Such rules as the attaching of suffixes, forming plurals, and forming 
compound words are presented in detail. 


PART III. Word Building 
The student is shown how to build such words as those beginning 
with com, con, de, ex, im, and mis. 


PART IV. Correct Pronunciation 
Emphasis is placed upon words that are often mispronounced, words 
that are often misused, and words that sound alike. 

PART V. Words Classified as to Human Interests 


The words in this section are grouped according to such classifica- 
tions as clothing, shelter, health, religion, education, government, 
letter writing, and athletics. Training is given in spelling, pronounc- 
ing, and defining. 


PART VI. Words Classified as to Occupations and Businesses 


Words in this section are classified under such headings as agri- 
culture, automobile business, aviation, banking, bookkeeping, chemistry, 
insurance, and law. Training is given in spelling, pronouncing, and 
defining. 


PART VII. Miscellaneous Words 


The words in Part VII are those which cannot be grouped into any of 
the preceding lessons. This section includes coined words, the most 
common abbreviations, and the names of states and American cities. 
Training is given in spelling, pronouncing, and defining. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman, 25, desires position as teacher or sec- 
retary in good business school. Can teach English, 
correspondence, spelling, shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and arithmetic. Has college degree. Available 
after December 15. Address, No. 58. 





Man teacher, candidate for doctorate, desires corre* 
spondence with schools seeking experienced promotional 
director, publicity solicitor, and student personnel- 
appointments manager. Has had experience in all com- 
mercial subjects and mathematics, and executive expe- 
rience in business. Especially interested in semi-tech- 
nical colleges. Address No. 59. 





Young married man, experienced salesman and 
teacher, wants position with good business school. Has 
had experience contacting public school officials and 
addressing high school assemblies. Address, No. 60. 





Woman experienced in teaching Gregg shorthand and 
allied subjects desires position in business college. Is a 
college graduate and a 1936 Gregg Normal graduate. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 61. 





Young man desires position with A-1 business school 
or college. State approved commercial teacher. Good 
field man. Has had valuable experience in teaching and 
in field work. Excellent character, and dynamic 
personality. Available immediately. Will consider any 
good school regardless of location. Address, No. 62. 





Young lady, 38, with two degrees, wishes connection 
with large business college or lively wide-awake private 
school. Has had ten years’ office experience; twelve years’ 
teaching in high school experience; and special courses 
in voice, piano, penmanship, lettering, and Stenotypy. 
Is capable of assuming entire charge of school and so- 
liciting. Has had national recognition in sales letter 
peo om pen and has the ability to organize and plan 
advertising campaigns. Would be willing to make small 
investment after connection with school if both persons 
are satisfied. Prefers Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois, but would consider 
connection with any good school. Address, No. 63. 





Man and wife desire positions. Man has LL.B. degree 
and is successful executive with field and teaching ex- 
perience. Both capable of conducting a medium sized 
school. Will consider investment in, or purchase of 
—< where opportunity for growth exists. Address, 

lo. 64. 





Experienced business college woman desires position. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, and typewriting. Holds B. A. degree. Best 
of references. Address, Miss Florence Karker, 76 Johnson 
Park, Buffalo, New York. 





Married man, 28, desires change in position. Has A.B. 
and M.A. degrees; has had six years’ experience teaching 
all commercial subjects and two years’ business experi- 
ence. At present is head of a commercial department. 
spate g00d public school teaching position. Address, 

0. 65. 





Experienced woman teacher wishes position in a 
university, college, or junior college. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand functional method), typewriting, business 

, and secretarial courses. Has M. A. degree. Best 
of references. Address, No. 67. 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Experienced, qualified woman commercial teacher 
with degree desires position in a large Minnesota High 
School for the school year 1937-38. as had five years’ 
academic experience; twelve months’ business college 
experience in Gregg shorthand and dictation; and one 
year’s experience as a high school commercial and dra- 
matic teacher. Address, No. 66. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and all allied sub- 
jects desires to make a change in position. Wife teaches 
shorthand, typewriting, spelling, penmanship, English, 
correspondence, and salesmanship. Both desire to locate 
in good business school. Both have served as heads of 
departments. Address, No. 68. 





Man of mature years, listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Education”’ and ‘“‘Who’s Who Among North Amer- 
ican Authors,’’ desires to change present position. 
Would consider position as president, dean, registrar, 
or publicity director in a junior or senior college, pre- 
paratory school, or high-grade business school. Holds 
A. B., A. M., D. B. A., and Ed. D. degrees from standard 
colleges. Wide experience in teaching and administrative 
work in well-known institutions. Available February 1 
rf a 10, 1937. Address, S., Box 101, Station C, Atlanta, 

eorgia. 





Young married man, college graduate and state ap- 
proved commercial teacher, with ten years’ experience, 
desires position as instructor with a reputable business 
college, high school, or junior college. Is qualified to 
teach accounting, Gr shorthand, Ld pete pe com- 
mercial law, commercial arithmetic, and allied subjects. 
Can furnish excellent references as to character and 
age 4 Has had practical office experience. Address, 

0. 69. 





Experienced solicitor desires to make a change. Is a 
high-grade college graduate; is aggressive; has splendid 
sales record. Can also teach 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and allied subjects. Best of references. Address, No. 82. 





Excellent business college man, middle aged, desires 
new position as manager, teacher, or field representative 
to start the first of the year. Can take responsibility. 
Has two — degrees and is experienced in all depart- 
ments of public and private school work. Address, No. 83. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A business college, two-teacher school, 
located in a fine business center. The school is being 
sold because of ill health of the owner. Write at once. 
Address, No. 77. 





One of the best equipped and most profitable business 
schools in the Middlewest is offered for sale to a properly 
qualified buyer. Yearly gross cash tuition receipts be- 
tween $35,000 and $40,000. Possession January 1 or later. 
Information to financially qualified purchasers only. 
Address, No. 78. 





A two-teacher school for sale at depression prices. 
Has been in same location for thirty years. Don’t delay. 
Address, No. 85. 





FOR SALE: Small school in very attractive location 
in Southern California. Well established; high-class 
clientele. Good lease. Founder retiring. Might con- 
sider leasing. Address, No. 86. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Shesouney reliable young, s' e man 

as field representative for old, established school located 

about 200 miles south of Washington, D. C. Must be 

gy produce results and furnish own car. Address, 
o. 70. 





WANTED: Experienced business college man for posi- 
tion in well-established business college on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, south of Maryland. We are looking for an 
outstanding man, one capable of sinning schedules 
directing work of other teachers, and of teaching higher 
accounting, economics, and commercial law. Only men 
of real ability and pleasing personality will be considered. 
Give detailed information regarding training and expe- 
rience, name salary expected, and enclose a recent photo. 
= _ will be held in strict confidence. Address, 

0. 





WANTED: Young man about 25 to 30 or younger to 
teach all commercial subjects in adult evening high 
school. Good salary. Must know shorthand, typewriting, 
and machine work. Must have good personality, char- 
acter, and be a good disciplinarian. Write at once. Open- 
ing available now. Address, No. 72. 





WANTED: Young man experienced in teaching 
bookkeeping, higher accounting, business law, English, 
and other commercial subjects as taught in business 
-— Give full particulars in first letter. Address, 

0. 73. 





PARTNER WANTED: The management of a well- 
established business college in a progressive city of 
36,000 wishes to contact a young man about thirty years 
of age who can teach all phases of commercial work well. 
Only a very small investment will secure half interest in 
school. References exchanged. Address, No. 74 





Progressive, well-established business college in the 
South wishes to hire immediately several field represen- 
tatives. Very attractive proposition. Give references and 
send photograph with your letter of application. Ad- 
dress, No. 75. 





WANTED: An experienced salesman for gro 
school in Corpus Christi, Texas. Man must own car an 
work on a liberal commission basis. Expense money 
advanced when we are acquainted and when man can 
get the business. Oil boom on here. Wire or write, 
George W. Brown, Weil, Building, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





High-grade business school desires teacher of book- 
keeping and related subjects for September, 1937. Must 
be college graduate with one to five years’ teaching ex- 
perience. an preferred. No soliciting involved. Per- 
sonal interview can be arranged at Cleveland convention 
of N. C. T. F. Address, No. 76. 





A teacher-solicitor wanted to join in opening school 
which has equipment for 100 students. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, No. 84. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease a good small business school in 
progressive medium sized city by an experienced business 
college man with college degrees whose wife is also a 
ean teacher. Give details in first letter. Address, 

o. 





Wanted to lease or buy all or part of a good small 
business college. Must be so operated that it will stand 
rigid investigation. Address, No. 80 





Wanted to buy a well-established school for imme- 
diate possession. Address, E. W. Hess, 306 Barker Block, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Six Dictatypes and two Stenotypes, one 
of which is a Master A model. All machines are in good 


= Make offer on lot or separately. Address, 
o. 81. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype machine, serial No. 16646. 
Six months old; slightly used. Box 457, Seneca, Illinois. 
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KEY - DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By 
Goodfellow, Scholl, Stern 





NEW - 1936 


Fifty-four assignments and six 
tests. Can be completed in twelve 
weeks, forty-five minutes a day. 
The touch system is taught from 
the very beginning. The book is 
largely self-teaching. Beginning 
with Assignment 39, the student 
applies the calculating process to 
discount, net amount, invoices, 
inventories, and various other 


practical business problems. 


Now ready for class use. 
Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 
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A Lesson Plan for Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 170) 


Ill. Actrvrry: Home 
A. Approach and preparation. 
% a the instructions on the check 
sheet. 
2. Read Chapter 21 in the textbook. 
Write out answers to those questions 
that will help to show what is right 
and what is wrong with business rela- 
tionships. 
8. Line up the codes from page 338 to 


page $44, inclusive. Use this guide: 
‘Rotary Code of Ethics” 

Code #1. 

Code #2, etc. 


Put a check mark after each article 
that you believe is not being practiced. 


IV. Cuass Activity: 


A. To find out what has been done with the 
check sheet will read 
resolutions (from the teachers desk)....... 

will count the show of hands for 
those who have checked each resolution 

OMB cae ceves will tabulate the results at 
the blackboard. 

B. We will analyze the results of the resolu- 
tions checked. Why did so many in the 
class check resolutions....,....,.... etc.? 
Why did only a few check resolutions. . 
seeepeeeey @te.? (The teacher will watch 
for a difference in attitudes.) 


V. Cuass Activity: (codes) We will use the same 
procedure as we used for the check sheet. 


VI. Summanrizine Questions: The following questions 
will be discussed in class, but you are asked to 
write them out in full as a review and as a sum- 
mary of this lesson. When we discuss these ques- 
tions in class you will want to be ready to back 
up what you have on your paper. 

1. Is a business man certain to be honest if 
he keeps within the law? 

2. Do people need codes to help them to de- 
termine what is the right thing to do in 
their business relations with others? 

3. From where do we get our notions about 
what is right and what is wrong? 

4. Compare the rate of interest as charged by 
the Greek userers with the rate of interest 
as now charged by finance companies. Ac- 
count for the similarity. 

5. What is the difference between goods that 
have nothing to be said in their favor and 
goods that are illegal? 

. Can you cite five ways in which the buyer 

of today must use the rule of caveat emptor? 

. What business do you know of that fails to 

perform a service to community life? 

. What misrepresentation as to kinds of 

goods have you recently observed? 

. What misrepresentation as to the quality of 

goods have you recently observed? 

10. What misrepresentation as to the uses of 
goods have you recently observed? 


o a st Oo 


VII. Notations on OvutTcoMEs. 
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Duties and Qualifications 
(Continued from page 154) 


person with respect to a doctor. Know when 
and why to call in the expert. Thus far there 
is very little evidence that any intelligence test 
solves the problem as to the ability to succeed in 
a vocation. Anyone who bases all his decisions 
on the results of a psychological test is 
liable to put in some nerve-wracking mo- 
ments trying to explain many situations. 
One should be more concerned with ascer- 
taining the personal qualities necessary for 
success rather than stake everything on that 
nebulous quality, the I.Q. Many individuals 
do not agree on the definition of intelligence. 
It would be far better for a department head 
to be spending his time on such subjects as 
sociology, psychology, personnel and em- 
ployment management, English, economics, 
science, rather than detailed courses in 
statistics or tests. If a person is deficient in a 
knowledge of tests and measurements, he can 
secure all the information he needs by at- 
tending an in-service or summer course. 


The supervisor should possess the number 
of degrees and the training that he expects 
or looks for in his teachers. At least an A. B. 
degree, not because it makes a person su- 
perior just to have the degree but it has been 
accepted as a badge of approval in educa- 
tional circles, is the minimum requirement. 
True, he cannot secure experience in all the 
subjects in his field. Moreover, just because 
he has worked a number of years in an office, 
as a salesman, or as a bookkeeper will not 
make him ideal to teach or to supervise in 
the field. The supervisor should dress ac- 
cording to the condition of his surroundings. 
His dress should not be offensive but he 
should be well groomed. He should possess 
good health, vitality, no major physical de- 
fects, and no major impediments in his 
speech. 


As a leader he is confronted with the prob- 
lems of improving a going program. This 
program is being administered by the people 
under him. It should be borne in mind that 
it is incumbent on the part of the supervisor 
or department head to present ways and 
means of handling or overcoming such de- 
fects as mentioned. No one will concede that 
a state of perfection is reached. We should 
strive toward a goal of perfection. Our work 
is never completed. Our teaching program is 
always subject to improvement, and the job 
of a supervisor or a department head can be 
made to mean a great deal or be just 
“another job.” 
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sive Kayco binder for 
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‘| 
BALANCE SHEET. 


This specially made binder, with 
Fabrikoid cover, will hold nine 





to iwelve issues. It is simple to op- 
erate. No punching is required. 


THE C. J. KREHBIEL CO. 4 ngements have been made for 


1030 Broadway teachers to obtain this binder direct 
Cincinnati, Ohio from the manufacturer. 
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Are you ready for the next promotion ? 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of new opportuni- 





ties in the teaching or the accounting profession. To 








do a good job of teaching or to go into professional 








accounting, you need more than a knowledge of book- 





keeping. You need advanced accounting. You can 
obtain this additional training through correspondence 





courses offered only to commercial teachers as a service. 





These courses can be completed at your own con- 


venience. 


1. Modern Accounting 
Courses offered in 2. Federal Tax Accounting 
3. Auditing 
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. HERE IS HOW ‘to get 
better results in teaching 
law — 


COMMERCIAL LAW 





Cincinnati 


Third Edition 


By Peters and Pomeroy 


The authors appreciate the value of using simple 
language, for they are experienced classroom 
teachers. The subject is treated in a nontechnical 
manner. 


The course is planned as follows: (a) preview 
questions, (b) introductory statements, (c) illustrative 
cases, (d) clear-cut statements of principles, (e) short 
chapters for logical assignments, (f) theory questions 
at the end of each chapter, (3) case problems at the 
end of each chapter, (h) an optional workbook with 
study guides, and (i) objective achievement tests. 


The teachers’ manual is particularly helpful. — It 
provides the following helpful information: (a) an 
outline of each section in the chapter with a summary 
of the points of law involved, (b) a statement of the 
purpose of the chapter in the development of a 
knowledge of law, (c) a list of specific points to be 
emphasized, (d) a list of constructive suggestions for 
making the assignment interesting and effective, (e) 
questions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) answers 
to the case problems. 
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